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The Biggest Explosion Ever Known 



The biggest explosion of which there is any record was when the forest-clad island of 
Krakatoa blew up in 1883, and half the island disappeared. The remainder was sterilised of all 
life, animal and vegetable, but now, 40 years after, it is once again covered with tropical forest 
and teems with life. This remarkable photograph, taken at the beginning of the terrific 
, eruption, is published by permission of the Royal Society. See next column 


A MIRACLE OF 
NATURE 

KRAKATOA RECLOTHED 
AND REPEOPLED 

The Wonder Island of the 
Indian Ocean 

. THE MIGHTIEST EXPLOSION 
/? ON RECORD 

Ad amazing thing has been happening 
in the Indian Ocean. An island that had. 
been swept by fire and poison gas until 
every vestige of life, animal and vege¬ 
table, had disappeared, has in a few 
years again become clothed with verdure 
and transformed from a silent desert 
into a land teeming-with life and activity. 

The island is Kraka/toa, in. the Straits 
of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java, 
and its history during the last half 
century has provided a wonderful 
example of Nature in her fiercest and most 
destructive mood, and the same Nature 
as the gentle and genial friend, bringing, 
life and beauty to a barren, naked earth. 

Krakatoa up to 1883 was an island 
5J miles long by 3} miles broad, and, 
although it was known to be of volcanic 
origin, the volcano, 3000 feet high, was 
supposed to be extinct. 

An Island Blown into the Sky 

Then, 'on August 26, 1883, the 

dormant volcano woke up, aiid within a 
or two the most terrific explosion of 
which we have any record occurred. 
Two-thirds of the island .was blown into 
the sky, the mountain was split from top: 
to bottom, anddvheje the centre of the 
mountain had stood was covered by the 
sea to a depth of a thousand feet. The 
sky over the island and on the bordering 
coa.sts became black as night from the 
dust and smoke, which were shot up into 
the air to a height of over twenty miles. 

Men oh ships forty miles away saw 
bursts of forked lightning playing round 
the huge vapour cloud like large serpents 
rushing through the air, and after sunset 
the dark wall of smoke and dust re¬ 
sembled a blood-red curtain. 

Waves that Went Round the World 

The sound of the repeated explosions 
was heard distinctly at places more 
than 2000 miles away, and these de¬ 
tonations are supposed to have been 
due to the formation of' water by the 
union ot hydrogen and oxygen, and by 
the explosions of steam as the molten 
rock* fell .into the sea.'- - - ■ 

Enormous sca-wavcs were formed 
which travelled half round the Earth, and 
devastated the shores of the neighbouring 
islands. There the sea rose 50 feet, 1 293 
villages were destroyed, and 36,000 
persons perished by drowning. The great 
air-waves produced by the explosion 
travelled at least three times round the 
Earth, and some scientists think seven 
times, carrying the volcanic dust to every 
part of the globe, including the North and 
South Poles. Pieces of pumice-stone fell 
on the decks of vessels 1600 miles from 


the island ; smaller particles fell in East 
and West Africa, Panama^ the Sandwich 
Islands, India, _and Ceylon, and in all 
parts of the world the most glorious 
sunsets were witnessed, due to the break¬ 
ing up of the sunlight into colours by 
the tiny fragments of dust. 

What remained of the island was con¬ 
verted into a lifeless wilderness covered 
with volcanic ash to a depth of over a 
hundred feet, and scientists who visited 
Krakatoa* after the explosion declared 
that it must have been absolutely 
sterilised, and that no animal or vegetable 
life could have survived the cataclysm.* 

Yet Nature has done what seemed to 
be the impossible. Within three years 
from the time of. the explosion ferns and 
flowering* plants were beginning to grow 
again oh the. island, the seeds having 
been carried by sea, wind, and birds. 
By 1897 the ground was in many places 
covered with vegetation, and nearly a 
hundred species of plants were counted. 

In 1906 visitors found that a complete 
transformation had been effected by 
Nature. The whole of the south side of 
the island, from the beach to the summit 


of the peak, was covered with vegetation, 
including a belt of forest and groups of 
coconut palms. Some of these trees were 
fifty feet high. Animal life, too, was 
evident, ants, gnats, and wasps being 
present in amazing abundance. 

Now, Dr. Leeuwcn, the famous Dutch 
botanist, tells us that the whole island is 
once again clothed with dense vegetation, 
and animal life of many kinds is both 
abundant and varied. A snake 18 feet 
long was found by Dr. Leeuwcn, to¬ 
gether with two other reptiles. There are 
now on the island 16 different kinds of 
birds, 32 kinds of spiders, and nearly 200 
species of insects, besides-various other 
creatures, including-land.snails. 

Miles of sea separate Krakatoa from 
the nearest land, and it is interesting to 
. speculate how the creatures now living 
on the island reached it. . A snake 
might float across, and insects and 
spiders . might be ‘ blown over or be 
carried by birds or floating tree-trunks. 

Whatever the means of transport, 
however, Krakatoa stands out as the 
most remarkable instance on record of a 
barren laud being reclothed. 


COUSIN OF THE 
DINOSAUR 

STILL EXISTING ON A 
LITTLE ROCK . 

Last Survivor of the Prehistoric 
Reptiles 

CURIOUS PARTNERSHIP 
WITH A BIRD 

Millions ; of years ago the mighty 
dinosaurs, a race of giant reptiles, died 
out, unable to compete with the more 
active and .brainy mammals; but a 
small cousin', the sphenodony survives. 

•Up till quite recent years it was to be 
found on the main islands of New 
Zealand, but the most dangerous of all 
mammals, man, . gradually extirpated 
it there, and now' it is to be found only 
ori the little rocky island of Karewa, in 
the Bay of Plenty, on the east coast of 
the North Island. 

It has lived upon ancient rocks of the 
island for about eight, million years, and 
has apparently never changed. Today 
it is probably just the same as it was 
when the dinosaurs were kings of creation, 

A Slow Creature 

It is a stupid, slow, lizard-like 
creature; indeed, it might easily be 
mistaken for a lizard, but, though, it is 
only one or two feet long, a Study of its 
anatomy.shows that it really., belongs to 
the dinosaur family, Lazy and, clumsy 
in its movements, it usually crawls and 
wobbles^ slowly along, but it can, when 
necessary, run fast, and it' defends 
itself by biting and scratching. 

It feeds upon insects, worms, and 
little fishes, and lays about ten long, 
white, hard-shelled eggs annually. 

Its home is a hole which it excavates 
itself, and which it shares with a petrel, 
each Having its own half of the burrow. 

It is very extraordinary that this 
stupid, slow creature, which appeared 
millions of years before the mammals, 
should have survived' so long ; but no 
doubt it owes its survival, to several 
accidental circumstances. 

Men and Rats Arrive 

First, the conditions of life on the 
island it now inhabits have been 
uniform during all these millions of 
years, and, secondly, the island * con¬ 
tained no mammals till about a thousand 
years ago, when men and rats arrived.- 

Probably, also, it partly, owes its 
survival to its partnership with the 
petrel. The splienodon digs the. burrow, 
and the petrel, with its sharp, hooked 
beak,- helps to defend the common 
home. A member of an exploring party 
thrust his-hand into a sphenodon's hole, 
and a petrel put its beak into his flesh, 
and hung on till its head was cut off. 

The sphenodon is a stupid, useless 
creature, but it is so exceedingly in¬ 
teresting as the last survivor of the 
ancient reptiles that it is to be hoped 
energetic measures will be taken; to 
preserve the few still remaining. 
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A BOOK FOR 
ALL TIME 

HOMAGE TO ENGLAND’S 
GREATEST POET 

The First Edition of Mr. William 
Shakespeare’s Plays 

A LOVING GIFT TO THE WORLD 

By Our Literary Correspondent 

Today and through the coming week 
many different groups of. pep pie, 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
will be celebrating the publication'of the 
first collection of Shakespeare’s works 
in book form, three hundred years ago. 

Shakespeare is believed to' have been 
born on April 23, 1564, and he died on 
April 23, 1616, and so April 23 is kept 
as Shakespeare Day. 

Many of his plays were not printed 
during his lifetime, nor were those which 
had been printed brought together in 
one volume. But on Nov. 8, 1623, an 
edition of his works, known as the First 
Folio, was printed by his friends, about 
twenty of the plays being then printed 
for the first time. Previous copies had 
been those used by the actors in learning 
their parts. . 

The Birthday of a Great Book 

The different societies interested in 
keeping very active in our land the 
memory of Shakespeare—such as the 
Shakespeare Day Committee arid the 
Shakespeare Association—have' agreed 
that the three hundredth anniversary of 
the printing of this ’ greatest of all 
English books shall be commemorated 
this year, not on November 8, but on 
Shakespeare Day, April 23. 

This arrangement is accepted as con¬ 
venient by all kinds of people—by the 
Stationers’ Company in London which 
represents all printers and publishers, 
by professors who will .be lecturing this 
week, and later, on Shakespeare, by 
preachers who will preach on him, by 
dramatic companies who will act his 
plays, by the colleges and schools that 
will give lessons on him, and by the 
children, many of whom will receive his 
works as prizes. > 

Not in the British Empire only, and 
in America, where Shakespeare’s lan¬ 
guage is the national language, but in 
many lands and languages, this three 
hundredth anniversary of a book will 
be kept with enthusiasm. Indeed books 
are being published showing the effect 
which the great poet’s writings have had 
on all the leading nations. 

Tribute of a Friend 

As a preface to this First Folio of 
1623, which was entitled " Mr. William 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies,” the poet’s old friend Ben 
Jonson, the greatest English poet living 
after Shakespeare’s death, wrote proudly 

Triumph my Britain! Thou hast one to show 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

And then, feeling that all Europe of 
that day was not wide enough to do the 
poet the homage he deserved, he added 
the famous line : 

He was hot of an age, but for all time. 

Three hundred years have gone, and 
Europe is far too narrow to express his 
fame. The homage of the whole world 
is laid at Shakespeare’s feet. India, 
Japan, China, and Siam, whose, king 
has translated Shakespeare’s plays, will 
send them tribute from the distant 
East. Not to know Shakespeare, in any 
part of the world, is to be outside-the 
circle of human culture. 

The happiest feature of the pro¬ 
duction of this great book, three hundred 
years- ago, is that it was a loving gift to 
the world by men who knew the poet 
personally, and who said that they did 
" love the man and honour his memory 
this side of idolatry.” 

It was John Heming .and Henry 
Condell, actors who had played with 


HONEST MEXICO 

Nation to Pay Its 
Back Debts 

GOOD EXAMPLE TO THE WORLD 

In . thesp days, when some nations 
that rank in the world as great allow 
it to be publicly, believed that they will 
not try to pay their just debts, it is 
very refreshing to find a nation like 
Mexico arranging to'pay honestly'what 
she owes. 

Mexico .lias borrowed a hundred 
million pounds at various rates of 
interest, but the many revolutions that 
have occurred* there from time to time 
have made it/impossible for her to keep 
faith with her; creditors and pay ; the 
interest due.* . The stoppage of interest 
has lasted for ten years, . 

Now, under-her very able President, 
Obregon, she.Js recovering her pros¬ 
perity, and her natural wealth is such 
that, if she has;peace and quietude, slic. 
will be able ±0 pay her debts ; and she 
is arranging toj pay them. 

Redeeming a Good Name 

Besides the original sum of a hundred 
millipns she .owes forty millions more 
for unpaid interest. • Now 'she sees her 
way to resuming payment of interest 
on all her'debT, and a gradual paying up 
of that owed for-the last ten years.. 

To do this she will have to make 
heavy sacrifices, but they are willing' 
sacrifices to redeem her credit and good 
name. If her Government, under 
President Obregon, is strong enough to. 
preserve order and give business full 
scope, she will not only regain a firin' 
standing among honest nations, \ but 
will set - a‘ fine example to countries’ 
which regard themselves as far more 
highly civilised than she is. •’ 

It is strange that among the countries 
which are heavily 1 in debt through the 
curse of war the two that take the 
lead along the pathway of plain honesty 
are Great Britain and—Mexico. 

COLUMBUS’S ACCOUNTS 
What it Cost to Discover 
America ’ 

A Berlin "mathematician has been, 
working out „ from the available docu-. 
ments what it cost Columbus to discover 
America. > * 

The total / expenses . of his epochs 
making voyage appear to have been 
-£1490. Of this amount, £565 was used 
in equipping the vessels; Columbus 
himself received £64, the captains of the 
other vessels had £36 each, and the 
sailors about £6 each. 

What would Columbus have said had 
he known that an Atlantic liner-—the 
Vaterland, now the Leviathan—which 
cost over a million pounds to build 
before the war was to cost about two 
millions to renovate and equip for prac¬ 
tically the same journey as he made ? 

Continued from the previous column 
Shakespeare as their companion actor, 
who brought his plays ’together and 
edited them in this First Folio edition, 
as they said, ” without ambition either 
of self , profit or of fame, only to keep 
alive the memory of so worthy a friend 
and-fellow as was our Shakespeare.” 

There we have the note of deep and 
faithful affection. To pass on the^ 
writings of the man they knew and 
admired was first of all a labour of loy,e.; 

They knew, too, that it was a duty to 
all mankind who should follow after, 
them, for Ben Jonson, in liis prologue, 
to the volume, declined to rank Shake¬ 
speare with, any of his contemporaries. 
He would only class him with his peers, 
the mighty Greeks, Aeschylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles. : - '*..’• 

Three hundred years.have passed and 
all the'world is confirming this week the 
judgment foreshown by Ben Jonson, 

! in the tribute with which he' introduced 
the. collected’plays and poems. Shake-' 
’spear e reigns in lonely grandeur with the 
greatest of mankind. 


DIGGING UP THE 
PAST 

THE FINDER OF 
TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB 

Lord Carnarvon’s Part in 
Making Ancient Egypt Known 

A PEER’S SPLENDID HOBBY 

The dramatic death of Lord Carnarvon 
just when he had finished sixteen years of 
successful research in the dim distances 
of history is a striking illustration of the 
.value of leisure when its opportunities are 
seriously realised. 

Born* mfo . rank 
and - wealth/ Lord* 
Carnarvon, tin til he 
reached .middle age, 
was orie of- the 650 
British -peers who, 
out“of 706, are prac¬ 
tically . u riknown to 
the world at large. 
His life up to that 
time was the life of 

Lord .Carnarvon the average English 
1 gentleman who finds 
abundant satisfaction in sport and 
travel; and the health and ; lively in¬ 
terest they bring. ' ‘J * 

Public life made no appeal to him. 
Though he came of a political family 
stock* he did not care for, politics. His 
instincts were those of tlie' English boy 
grown up, but still holding orL-tb a boy’s 
.varied activities. •* \\ 

Accident that Changed a Life 

When'. forty years old. an! 4 accident 
changed the whole tenor of:’his life. 
He^ was badly injured, and,, as a man 
who had been round the world three 
times before he was 25- Had to face 
years *,of quiet recovery. What could 
he do/? How could'' he , be. active, 
according to his natural disposition, 
but in quietude ? In finding an answer 
to that question he found a way out of 
the commonplace ruck of the 650 peers 
. who are only peers into' the ranks of the 
56 peersTwho. have a name in the world 
beyond that’ of their peerage.- 

Visiting the British Museum he fell 
into conversation with Sir Ernest Wallis 
Budge, the keeper of its Oriental anti¬ 
quities, and by him was prompted to 
take an interest in Egyptology* 

Dr. .Budge, as heathen was, found for 
.the Earl not only a hobby but>a com¬ 
panion, Air. Howard Carter; absorbed 
in the saine hobby, and for sixteen years, 
unrecognised by the world, the* two went 
on with their diggings and investigations 
in* the. sands, and rocks of Egypt! 

' A Great Discovery, 

’At the”ehd of those long years came 
the discovery of the unopened tomb of 
King Tutankhamen of the Eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty. Other diggings down 
into those remoter centuries had been of 
equal, and indeed greater, .importance, 
but now'.public interest in the. width of 
the world and in the amazing lengths of 
time had . widened ; more people wanted 
to know, things, . the Press was more 
eager to satisfy curiosity, and it could 
be more freely used. So the 'persistent 
excavator became suddenly a' famous 
mail in the eyes of all civilised, peoples. 

. Had he died a year ago’ Lord 
Carnarvon would have had . a third of 
a column of obijtiary notice in’ English 
newspapers. Noiv his sad death in the 
liouLof victory over the task he had set 
himself, is commented on by the world’s 
Press, and his personality wijl long be 
’ associated with antiquarian research. 

. ■To us the value* of Lord. Carnarvon’s 
life, beyond the historical interest of his 
discoveries, is that -it' shows ..how the 
leisure of the wealthy may . be finely 
used. Sixteen ^ears of steady applica¬ 
tion toward extending the bounds of 
hunian knowledge have made notable 
a life which before had been spent among 
the commonplaces of personal pleasure. 

Lord Carnarvon’s work should be a 
pattern for many who have the advan¬ 
tages of wealth and leisure, but fail to 
find a practical use for them. - 


THE MICROBE ON 
THE PEN 

MYSTERY OF AN 
EPIDEMIC 

Do Not Bite Your Penholder 
or Pencil 

BAD HABITS THAT SHOULD 
BE AVOIDED 

Some interesting researches into the 
spread of epidemics have just been made 
by Surgeon-Commander Dudley, R.N. 

- He was struck by the remarkable 
fact that the day boys at the Royal 
Naval School at Greenwich escaped 
entirely successive outbreaks of diph¬ 
theria and scarlet fever which attacked 
three hundred—one in every three—of. 
the school boarders. The day boys, of 
course, mixed with the boarders, and 
the question was how’ and why did they 
escape illness. 

. Surgeon-Commander Dudley showed 
that the epidemics spread among the. 
boarders because they used.a common 
stock of penholders which they bit 
and sucked, thus transmitting microbe? 
from mouth to mouth, but that the 
day boys escaped because each had his 
private pen and penholder. 

He proved that a penholder bitten and 
sucked by a boy suffering from diph¬ 
theria carried germs which could be 
cultivated, and that even after a pen 
had been left to dry for fourteen days 
in a cupboard it yet contained highly 
dangerous germs. 

People Who Carry Germs 

Of course, as ' Surgeon-Commander 
Dudley points out, the infection also 
took place in the dormitories quite 
apart from pen-biting; but certainly it 
was the pens that infected boys in 
different dormitories .and thus spread 
the epidemic. 

The day boys were not infected, 
even though in contact with the 
boarders, probabty because they were 
not in contact long enough. 

The moral of all this is that people 
should never bite and suck penholders ; 
;t is both a dirty and a dangerous habit, 
and consumption, as well as diphtheria 
and scarlet fever, may easily be spread 
in this way. 

Some people, moreover, it must be 
remembered, carry diphtheria germs 
in their mouths, even though they have 
no symptoms of the disease, and many 
people have consumption without being 
aware of it. 


TREASURE TROVE IN 
LONDON 

Gathering the Things Dropped 
Through Gratings 

So many things of all sorts are drop¬ 
ped daily through the street gratings of 
London that the London County Coun¬ 
cil employs two officials to patrol the 
subway system under the gratings, and 
collect all the dropped articles, 

. Every morning at half-past ten the 
two men. start out carrying lamps and 
explore about seven miles of subways. 
Among other things found are walking- 
sticks, umbrellas, purses, pocket-books, 
and coins. 


PANAMA RECORD BROKEN 

£80G to Go Through the 
Canal 

The number of ships using the 
Panama Canal is gradually increasing, 
and the latest monthly report shows that 
312 vessels passed through this narrow 
waterway between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

The tolls paid by these ships amounted 
to £253,000, so that the average cost 
to a ship using this waterway of fifty 
miles is £800. Some ships, of course, 
pay less, and some pay far more than 
£100, according to the size of the ship 
and the cargo. 
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TO NEW YORK IN 
24 HOURS 


WHO ARE THESE PEOPLE? 

£100 for a C.N. Reader and 100 Other Rewards 


PUZZLE OF EASTERN 
EUROPE 


Will the New Engine 
Make this Possible ? 

A BRITISH TRIUMPH 

Recent development in aviation seems 
to be at wide extremes." 

Several British and French construct¬ 
ors, profiting by the experience gained 
in recent gliding tests, are making light¬ 
weight aeroplanes to be driven by 
motors that are practically motor-cycle 
engines, and which would travel 50 or 
5o miles with the consumption of only a 
gallon of petrol. 

Both in France and in England good 
flights have been .made in aeipplanes 
driven by 7 h.p. engines, in one case 
a cycle-car engine being used, and in 
another an ordinary motor-cycle engine. 

Aeroplanes such as these can be built 
for little more than the cost of a motor¬ 
cycle and side-car combination, and it 
really seems as if we are close to the day 
of aeroplane runabouts. 

It is certain that such small aeroplanes 
will be used for training purposes instead 
of the more expensive machines now 
in use. 

In contrast with ' this a huge -air- 
engine is being built near London that 
will completely eclipse anything that has 
yet taken the . air. The greatest air 
engine, that has yet flown is the 1000 h.p. 
Napier Cub, but the new engine is to 
have 16 cylinders, each giving 200 h.p., 
or 3200 h.p. in all. 

A special aeroplane will have to be 
built for the engine, for even the great 
Handley-Page that flew over London 
carrying the editor of the C.N. and 
forty other passengers, and which is one 
of the biggest machines in the world, 
had four engines, which gave in all only 
about 1500 h.p. 

It is quite within the realms of 
possibility that this great new British 
engine could be installed in an aeroplane 
capable of making trips from London to 
New York within 24 hours, and that 
such a service could be run with the 
regularity of the present London to Paris 
air service. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
MESSENGER 

The Boy who Gave up his Seat 

There has recently passed away in 
America, revered and respected by his 
fellow citizens, Mr. Harold F. Blake, 
who was one of Abraham Lincoln’s 
trusty messengers during the American 
Civil War. 

At one time thousands of American 
boys would have sacrificed all they pos¬ 
sessed to gain his coveted position. 

Before he was fourteen he served as 
a bandsman during the early part of the 
war. Shortly after his father removed 
to Washington, the boy attended an 
entertainment in a hall in that city, and, 
noticing a gentleman who was evidently 
tired standing near, he offered his.seat, 
which was gratefully accepted. The 
gentleman proved to be the manager of 
the Western Union Telegraph system, 
and he offered the boy an appointment 
as a messenger. . 

Great was the lad’s surprise and 
delight when he found that his duties 
consisted of carrying despatches and 
messages for the great President. 

Harold Blake carried despatches to 
the President during the years 1864 and 
1865, and was given a pass of which he 
was very proud, bearing the words 
“ Admit Bearer, A. Lincoln.” 

With such a beginning one might be 
sure that a successful future awaited the 
lad. In later years he was apprenticed 
to bootmaking, and became a manufac¬ 
turer in boots and shoes. He retired at 
60 and died a few weeks ago. 


Here are silhouette portraits of 25 well-known people, and 25 more will be 
given next week; making fifty in all. Who are they ? 

The Editor of the C.N. will give £100 to the reader who sends the most 
accurate list of names identifying the portraits, £50 for the.second best list, 
and over a hundred other rewards, including five prizes of £5 each, 50 prizes 
of 10s. each, and 50 prizes of 5s. each. There is no age limit in this examina¬ 
tion,, and all readers of the C.N. have an equal opportunity. • ■ 

Keep your lists till next week, when full particulars will be .given as to how 
they are to be sent in. 



What well-known people do these silhouette portraits represent ? See above 


LANDS WHERE MANY 
RACES MIX TOGETHER 

Cabinet Ministers Sent to 
Prison 

THE NEED FOR SETTLED PEACE 

. English people know perhaps less 
about the politics of Eastern Europe 
than any part of the world. Yet it is as 
possible an area of disturbance as the 
West. Indeed, it is linked closely with the 
West by the understanding which quite 
evidently exists between France and 
Poland, and between Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia .and Rumania, with Yugo¬ 
slavia as a possible fourth. 

All the countries, new or partly new, 
keep watch and ward, though no one of 
them want war. 

The influence of Franco has been 
strong enough to give Poland almost all 
that she lias desired, and probably more 
than it was wise she should have. The 
Vilna district has been added to her 
from Lithuania, and Memel has been 
given to Lithuania as a consolation prize. 

A Polish Problem 

Very little has been heard’ of the fact 
that Eastern Galicia has now been 
added to Poland, but in that addition 
there are the seeds of possible trouble. 

Galicia was almost entirely included 
in Austria before the war, and was com¬ 
fortably settled, ior the Austrians al¬ 
lowed a very considerable degree of self- 
government because by race the people 
are predominantly Russian.^ They arc 
Ruthenians, or Red Russians. 

The Poles, who are numerous in 
Western Galicia, are but a small minority 
in Eastern Galicia, and in feeling arc 
much more nearly akin to the Ukrainian 
Russians than to the Poles, though of old 
they would have preferred life under the 
Austrian Emperor to life under the 
Russian Tsar. 

Now they are handed over to Poland, 
though they desire to organise them¬ 
selves as a separate State. Poland, in 
fact, has taken to herself the weakness of 
a discontented area without any definite 
boundary of either geography or race. 

Yugo-Slavia has had a general election 
which has left her with many parties 
and no party strong enough to govern 
confidently. She is divided by the wish 
of Serbia to be the centre of a com¬ 
pletely united nation, and by the wish of 
separate races, like the Croats, to have 
separate States with a Federal govern¬ 
ment for the common defence. 

Drastic Punishment 

Bulgaria has completed the two years’ 
trial of the ministers who made her the 
ally of Germany. A court of judges 
favourable to the present Government, 
and a jury of peasants who hated the idea 
of the last war, have sentenced their late 
rulers to varying degrees of imprison¬ 
ment, beginning with imprisonment for 
life for the worst offenders; and a 
general election is being held that is 
likely to confirm what has been done. 

But there is a strong undercurrent of 
feeling that government by ruthlessness, 
which was the ruin of Bulgaria, is being 
continued. Further, Bulgaria has in 
Macedonia an outlying section that is 
lawless and discontented, and may 
ultimately embroil her with Serbia if 
she is not careful. 

In short, the general outlook in 
Eastern Europe is far from being one of 
settled peace. ' 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Apocalypse . . . . A-pok-a-lips 

Cuernavaca . Kwair-nah-vah-kah 
Ganymede . . . Gan-e-meed 

Krakatoa . . • . Krah-kah-to-ah 

Lire . . . - . ... Le-ray 

Popocatepetl Po-po-kalutay-pet-el 
Sphenodon . - Sfen-o-don 

Valparaiso . . • Val-pali-ri-so 
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AMERICA’S WAR 
WITH THE INSECTS 

FIGHT THAT IS GROWING 
MORE INTENSE 

£500,000,000 Damage in . 
One Year 

ENCOURAGING THE BIRDS 

America’s war with insect pests, of all- 
kinds is growing in intensity. ■ Never 1 was 
there such a fierce battle as that going 
on at the-. present time, and citizens 
throughout the United States* old and 
young, rich and poor, are all being urged 
to give no quarter to the enemy. 

Last year’s destruction of nearly half 
the cotton .crop by a single pest, , the 
cotton boll weevil, which has already 
been referred to in the C.N., lias aroused 
the whole country to a sense of. its 
danger, and it is felt that unless the war 
is waged with ever greater intensity the 
insects will gain the victory. p - 

The corn-borer is another pest that is 
causing great alarm, and an. Ariierican 
entomologist has been sent to . Europe 
to see if he can find a parasite tlmf will 
prey on the corn-borer and destroy it. 

How Insect Pests Flourish 

In no other civilised country are insect 
pests such a danger as in the. United 
States. ’ The immense crops of all kinds 
that grow there provide ample food for 
the creatures; ..the climate seems to suit 
them and increase their vitality, and, 
just as human emigrants from all parts 
of the world find the United States a 
congenial home where their stock ac¬ 
quires an added vigour, so insect pests 
from other countries thrive in their hew 
home when they reach America with 
imported plants and. animals. .. . 

Here is. the damage done in a single 
year according to experts. 


To cereals.. 

To vegetables .. 

To hay and forage 
To cotton 
To natural forests 
To fruits .. 

To tobacco J .. 

To sugar ; .. 

To miscellaneous crops 
To firm forests , .. ■ 
To products in storage 
To domestic animals 


£ 140 , 000,000 
£ 60 , 000,000 
£30,000,000 
. £ 30 , 000,000 
£20,000,000 
£15,000,000 
£7,500,000 
£ 4 , 000,000 
£2,500,000 
£2,000,000 . 
£ 60 , 000,000 
£80,000,000 


In addition, human diseases due, to 
insects are estimated, to have caused 
a loss of ^30,000,000, so that we have 
an amazing, total of‘neatly -£500,000,000 
damage done by insect pests in one 
country in a single year. 

No wonder the experts are all con¬ 
cerned as to the future of agriculture in 
the United States. The astonishing 
thing is that the increase of insect pests 
is not due to carelessness in cultivation, 
but rather to the greater skill and care 
exercised; for as finer and larger crops 
are produced so the vast army that 
preys upon them also increases. 

Other insects that will prey on the 
pests and destroy them in a way that 
man himself can never hope to do are 
being sought In all parts of the world. 

Birds to the Rescue . 

Plant lice in the orchards, for instance, 
arc fought by letting loose on them 
ladybirds collected in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains ' and aroused prematurely from 
their winter sleep. ■' 

Spra}dng is extensively carried out,and 
aeroplanes are now used to spread the 
insecticides, evenly and rapidly over wide 
areas of the infected crops. 

Then birds, the natural enemies of 
insect pests, are being encouraged in 
every possible way; and boys and girls 
all over the country are taught to protect 
the' birds that were formerly killed as a 
nuisance.' ■ By means of nesting-boxes 
and bird-tables the . birds are being 
carefully encouraged to multiply. 

Finally, seeing that so many of the 
pests were brought into. America from 
outside countries, the most scrupulous 
care is now taken to examine thoroughly 
every plant and animal that enters the 
United States to see that they are not 
bringing in any known or unknown pest. 


YOUNG SIAM GOES SCOUTING 



The King as chief of the Siamese 
Boy Scout9 


The Queen o! Siam watches the Scouts 
at play 



A pedlar of sweetmeats visits the Scout camp 

The King of Siam is a great admirer of the Scout movement, which he has introduced into 
his own country. The Siamese Scouts are called Tiger Scouts, and the King is their chief. 
In these pictures we see the King and Queen with the Siamese Scouts at play 


LOST TAPESTRIES 

AND THE STORY THEY 
TELL 

A Discovery in Westminster 
Abbey 

PRECIOUS THINGS BLACK WITH 
AGE AND SMOKE 

One of the forms of art which our fore¬ 
fathers admired greatly was tapestry, 
and from the earliest examples wejget a 
good deal of such knowledge of olden 
times as can be conveyed in pictures. 

Some of the best tapestries were woven 
again and again, and exist in a number 
of examples that have been scattered 
about the world. A good instance is a 
series of ten sets of hangings which were 
designed about 1530 by Bernard Van 
Orley at Brussels, and were woven by 
Pannemaker, one of the most skilful 
tapestry workers of that period. 

These sets represent scenes in the life 
of Abraham as it is described in the 
Bible. The complete series is to be seen 
in the royal collection in Madrid, and 
one is also in Vienna, where it is regarded 
as a valuable treasure belonging to the 
State. - England has a third set, but not 
in one place. Eight of the series are at 
Hampton Court Palace, where they adorn 
the Great Hall; and .the other, two are 
at St. James’s Palace, in London. 

But a fourth set probably exists,-for 
two of its designs have been discovered 
recently in England, and it is possible 
that the remaining eight hangings may 
be scattered about in unknown districts.' 

The discovery of this fragmentary 
fourth set is very curious. Parts of two 
of its hangings have been found cut up 
and made to suit the panelling of the Jeru¬ 
salem Chamber in Westminster Abbey. 

Black .with Age 

Black with age and London smoke, 
these tapestries have long defied those 
who have tried to discover what scenes 
they represent. Now the scenes have 
been identified as belonging to the 
famous Abraham series, and people are 
wondering whether the rest are in exist¬ 
ence to make up’dhe set. The two cut 
up to cover part of the walls of the 
Jerusalem Chamber are incomplete; in 
fact, the two principal figures are 
missing from the hangings. Still, instead 
of being unknown woven pictures without 
a history, they now take their place in a 
great series, and excite a fresh interest. 

The story of the Hampton Court set is 
very well known. It was bought by 
Cardinal Wolsey to ornament his Hamp¬ 
ton Court palace soon after it was made, 
and Henry the Eighth took it when he 
quarrelled with Wolsey and confiscated 
most of his wealth. 

Old tapestries will be examined for 
some time to come with watchful eyes, to 
see whether they may be scattered parts 
of the Abbey set, so long undeciphered 
beneath their grimy covering. 


LIFE IN OLD ENGLAND 
Saxon Trade Link with 
the Baltic 

The result of three months of patient 
excavating at the little Avonside town 
of Bidford were made known recently 
in a lecture at Birmingham. 

In this ancient burial ground of 
Saxons many interesting finds were made, 
which help to fill in gaps in the story of 
the social life of these early settlers in 
Britain. Brooches of amber and lapis 
lazuli have been unearthed, which prove 
that there must have been some trading 
link with the Baltic countries and Persia; 
and there are many trinkets of silver 
andhronze and glass beads, which show 
that personal adornment of this kind 
was popular. 

The excavators say that the period of 
the people whoseJbnrial ground has been 
explored was from 506 to 600 a.d., so that 
these brooches and trinkets may have 
been worn by women and children who 
lived in the days when St. Augustine 
landed in Thanet. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S HOT BELT. 



The Earth’s Hottest Areas in April 

The Earth’s hottest area, marked on this 
map, forms a strip round the world 
known as the Hot Bexc. All the areas 
between the wavy lines have a temper 
ature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit or over. 



The ship look Ihe Bishop of ShHelena on a visit M . ’ ^ ss fr s?5 f ' f e $ 5 2re - ™ sre ^ 
Ibe island I ‘ he bme of when prices.are 

rhe worlds markers 


AMERICA & THE LEAGUE 

Lord Robert Cecil Explains the 
Facts 

THE LATEST POLITICAL 
MISSIONARY 

A new feature of these days is The 
visits of politicians to foreign countries 
to talk to flic people there and convince 
them about some question on which 
they differ from the visitor’s countrymen. 
This could not have ITappened a genera¬ 
tion ago. It would have been regarded 
as bad manners ; but now it is allowed 
and liked, and the change is a decided 
advantage. 

The lastest political missionary is Lord 
Robert Cecil, and his task is to persuade 
the American people that they are 
mistaken in believing they can cut 
themselves off entirely from the political 
troubles of Europe. 

The las't visitor carrying much the 
same message was M. Clemenceau, the 
French Prime Minister when the war 
was won. 

No country is more averse than 
America from being interfered with by 
outsiders. Very quickly she tells people, 
to. mind their own business. It all 
depends on the spirit they show. 
M. Clemenceau. was welcomed, and Lord 
Robert Cecil has been welcomed, for 
both went with the air of talking things 
over to illustrate another point of view. 
So the attitude of America was, " It' 
may not be our view, but we -are glad 
to hear what you have to say.” 

^ Both these visits show how useful 
this new system of reasoning face to 
face, even with foreign nations,. is, 
supposing always it is done with 
courtesy, consideration for the views 
of the nation visited, and without self- 
seeking or aggressive national pride. 

The best men of each nation can do 
this kind of political missionary work 
where less thoughtful men, however 
wcJl-mcaning, would only do harm. 


WAGNER’S WIDOW IN 
WANT 

A Sad Consequence <of the War 

One of the saddest instances pf the 
undeserved poverty which has fallen on 
people who once were in comfortable 
circumstances is to be seen in the family 
of Richatd Wagner. 

When 'Wagner died he was worth 
enough. money, to leave his widow and 
son a fixed income sufficient for their 
wants. But in the Germany, of today 
there is no such thing as a fixed income 
from investments. 

A number of marks that would have 
made anyone comparatively rich before 
the war will not now buy . him his 
daily bread ; and so the fortune which 
Wagner hoped would secure his family 
from all, painful want will not provide 
them with the barest necessities of life. 

Wagner extended the range of music 
for all the'world. His name resounds 
over the \whole Earth. Mankind is 
indebted to. him. for ever. 

Surely musicians and lovers of music 
everywhere will find some means where¬ 
by his family will be relieved from the 
unlooked for effects of war. 

A proposal has already been made 
that a small proportion of the profits 
from every performance of his operas 
shall be put aside for the support of the 
widow of the great composer. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms' for objects of interest. 

Portrait of a Negro by Vandyck . £609 
A first edition of Burns’s poems . £600 
29 drawings by, Fffiiz. • . . . £480 

Four George 11 .candlesticks . . £284 

A Shakespeare first folio.. . . £260 

A deed Signed by Dr. Johnson .. £185 
Four water-colours by Turner . £125 
65 letters by Mendelssohn . .' . - £95 
Letter from Mary Queen of Scots £86 
Old English bracket-clock • . . £78 

A letter by David Garrick ... £40 
A letter by Charlotte Bronte . £20 
Early letter of Washington . . £18 


THE GIANT WAVES THAT 
MET 

Terrible Experience of an 
Atlantic Liner 

Every year ships are lost/with all 
hands, and nothing is ever heard of 
their fate. Even wireless will not quite 
solve this mystery, for a ship may 
disappear too suddenly for a message 
to be sent forth. 

How it happens sometimes'is shown 
by an experience of the White Star 
liner Pittsburgh, bound for Halifax 
from Southampton. In the darkness 
of the early morning, during. heavy 
weather, two great waves leapt up on 
either side of the liner’s bow, united, 
and, flinging themselves aloft as high 
as the crow’s nest look-out, swept the 
deck, carrying away the bridge and the 
officers’ quarters, hurling the quarter¬ 
master from the wheel through a par¬ 
tition into the chart-room, and suspend¬ 
ing the officer on the watch head down¬ 
ward from the ruins of the bridge. 

-■ The shock roused the 7*00 passengers 
throughout the ship, but she held on 
her way safely, though navigating her 
was difficult owing to the destruction. 

The Pittsburgh is a 16,000 ton vessel. 
What would have happened if a similar 
double wave had struck a smaller and 
more fragile craft ? Possibly she would 
have been.instantly overwhelmed, with¬ 
out even time for a wireless call. Such 
are the occasional unescapable dangers 
of those hardy souls who " do business 
in the‘great waters.” 

ASTRONOMY IN THE AIR 
Photographing the Sun from 
an Aeroplane 

An American scientist has been 
photographing the Sun from an aero¬ 
plane at an altitude of 17,000 feet. He 
expects exceptionally clear results owing 
to his being able : to get the exposure 
without the< interference of the minute 
dust particles near the Earth's surface. 


THE WAY OF THE TURK 
Drastic Action to Uphold 
Moslem Law 

GETTING BACK TO THE KORAN 

The Turk is a lazy man, but when he 
does move he has a way of going straight 
for his object 

If he finds his neighbours objectionable 
to the point of arousing his anger, and if 
he has the power in his hands; he either 
kills them or kicks them out of his 
country, arid thinks no more about it, 
though they may be a. million in number. 
It does not matter whether, they arc 
Bulgarians or Armenians or Greeks. 

His action’ is equally direct, though 
somewhat less drastic, if they are Turks. 
The last example of his way of taking a 
short cut to whatever end he lias in view 
may be observed in his dealing with 
what the British races call the term 
perance question. 

No true Moslem may take alcoholic 
drinks. The Koran, the Turkish Bible, 
forbids it. But wine has proved a 
temptation to the palates of some 
Moslems and so the Turk deals with its 
victims after the true Turkish fashion. 

Suddenly the Turkish Government 
announces that from the day after the 
announcement any Turk drinking the 
forbidden alcohol will receive thirty 
strokes from a flat stick on the bared 
soles of his feet, arid anybody who sells 
him the liquor will be liable to pay a 
fine of £150. . . . " , . 

As a concession to those who haye 
bought a stock of strong drink'two 
months will be allowed for them to send 
it out of the country, and any that is 
left in the country after that time will 
be destroyed. 

The Turk may be slow to act,, but 
when he.starts he soon- gets .there. As a 
practiser of direct action the world does, 
not hold his equal. 
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Shakespeare’s Day 

On April 23 Shakespeare is believed to 
have been born; on April 23 he died. 

Come, strange, unbreakable, invis- 
^ ible bond it is that binds to¬ 
gether our English-speaking race ; 
some vital spring there is that 
grips and holds us all. 

And what it is can any man 
say ? It has come down through 
the centuries ; it has woven itself 
into our innermost lives ; it is 
‘part of this great workaday 
world that we live in and part of a 
dream that we dream. 

It has run through multitudes 
of common folk, and through 
those men who led our nation on. 
It was , in Francis Drake and 
Walter Raleigh, in Alfred and 
Cromwell, in Shakespeare and 
Milton, in Edmund Burke and 
in Sir Robert Peel. It was the 
something that brought the young 
men from the cities arid the plains 
in 1914 when the call went out 
ffom Mother England. What is 
it, this thing that stirs the hearts 
of men so far apart ? 

It is the spirit of England, the 
heaping up of hopes and dreams 
and yearnings and longings of our 
‘ English-speaking .race for ages 
back ; the love, the joy, the throb 
and impulse and music'of life as 
men have known it in these 
islands for a thousand years, 
surging and swelling like a wave, 
the wave of the spirit of England 
rolling in the ocean of time. 

No man made it what it is : it 
is made of all who pass this way. 
And yet, surely, as we look about 
and .think of these great forces 
that have made us what we are, 
there stands supreme among the 
central figures of our race a man 
who lived in a cottage by the 
Avon, the master mind and 
tongue of Englishmen throughout 
the world, Shakespeare. 

Of all our Empire men he 
surely is the chief, for, though he 
fought no battles, sailed no seas, 
passed no laws, he put into im¬ 
mortal words the things, we stand 
for everywhere. He threw his 
spell upon us all in every time 
and place, and those who speak 
the tongue he spoke come to the 
things he said and Teel their 
hearts burn within them, as they 
read him by the way. 

We come to Shakespeare for 
the things that make us what we 
are, for the spirit of England and 
the English-speaking race ; and he 
does not fail us. He is the voice 
of England that will never die, 
and when, in far-off places, men 
hear the English call of Horne, 
Shakespeare is there. When 
kings and thrones have perished 
from the Earth he will sit en¬ 
throned in the hearts of men, and 
the treasure he gave ms, the. pre¬ 
cious stone he set in the midst of 
Little Treasure Island to endure 
for ever, will go on shining as 
the stars. A. M. 


A Fine Answer 

Jn a new book Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle records the following con¬ 
versation he had with a statesman at 
Washington : 

The one thing which hurt me in the war 
was when Secretary Daniel, of your Navy, 
gave instructions to his Admiral to regard 
England as a possible enemy as much "as 
Germany, at the very time when we were 
giving America all our naval confidence 
and secrets. 

This is the answer he received: 

“ Well, if it hurt you, you can imagine 
how it hurt some of us/* 

There is the spirit that will yet make 
a strong League of Nations. 

» 

Too Tired to Think 

Qne of our greatest men of science 
has said that if we do not try to 
think we shall soon lose the power of 
thinking, just like an unused muscle, 
the thinking centres of our nervous 
.system go out of business if they are 
not used. 

That is one reason why a good book 
is so much better for our health than 
a bad film. Too many people say 
they are too tired to think. What a 
life! What a happy thing for most 
of us that Newton and Pasteur, and 
Rontgen and Marconi, were not too 
tired to think. 

We must get busy in this matter— 
those of us who have to think for 
ourselves and the tired people too. 

m 

One of the Noblest Things in the 
World 

A tree is one of the noblest things 
in the world. It has as distinct 
a life of its own as a man has, and it 
outlives many of, its generations. 
Therefore we should treat it with 
decency and respect, and help it to 
live out its fullest life of usefulness. 
Yet in this, country the law affords 
less protection to trees than is given 
in other law-ruled lands. 

A case that has lately occurred 
illustrates this weakness of the law. 
Some thieves climbed a young spruce 
and sawed off about eight feet from 
its top. Then they trimmed the 
branches off the lower three feet, and 
had five feet of the tapering top to 
sell with the branches on. For this 
they received a shilling,, and the rest 
of the tree was spoiled by the damage. 

The tree had been growing for about 
30 years, and would have grown, 
before it reached maturity, 40 years 
more. That life, and that promise of 
life, was destroyed for a shilling. 
What was the remedy ? 

The remedy’ used was lo sue for 
damages sustained—apparently a shiL 
lingsworth ! But what of the outrage ? 
The penalty of such an action should 
be heavy enough to make. people 
reflect what they are doing, to the 
owner of the tree, to the world, and to 
the tree itself. 

Our country needs forestry badly, 
and the law should help us to teach 
I people how to value trees aright. 


The Spring Cleaning 

Jr is an excellent suggestion that 
now, when everybody* is busy 
spring - cleaning, we should spring- 
clean our minds. 

Brush down the cobwebs of pre¬ 
judice; clear out all jealousies, grudges, 
and suspicions.; patch up old griev¬ 
ances ; brighten your memories and 
hopes; clean the windows of your 
heart to let the sunshine in, and you 
will be surprised to find how happy 
and light-hearted you become. 

We can polish a well-furnished mind 
by merely taking thought; and even 
for the empty mind there is always the 
vacuum cleaner. 

® * 

Tip-Cat 

hat exactly led to the Ruhr Inva¬ 
sion ? a correspondent wants to 
know. The Ruhr Evasion. 

0 , * 

An M.P. confesses he is always afraid 
of being found out. No wonder at 
election time he was so anxious to get in. 
0 

'pHE gentleman who thinks the English 
dislike change must have offered 
somebody a very 
small tip. 

• 0 

Qirls dream more 
than boys, it is 
said. Somehow 
boys have never 
gone in for fancy- 
work. 

0 

A Preston lady 
has a cat that 
sings an inaudible 
‘ tune. No doubt a 
song without 
words.* 

0 

\\ 7 e are assured 
that in private 
'life the telephone 
girl is a very 

--:———.-L friendly/ person. 

We understand that even in public life 
she has a lot of callers. 

0 

A medical man warns us that stone 
* fruit is indigestible. But wax 
fruit is not much better. 

0 

T'here is no fun, according to a city 
magnate, like work.* But he won’t 
let his clerks treat it as a joke. 

0 

A pound note does not go so far as 
it used to. Perhaps because nobody 
likes to take it out. 

Love Thy Neighbour 

Who is thy neighbour ? He whom thou 
Hast power to aid or bless; 

’Tis he whose careworn, burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbour ? ’Tis the fainting poor 
Whose eye with want is dim ; 

Oh, enter thou his humble door 
With aid and peace for him. 

The love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


Vesta 

By Harold Begbie 

T threw it away but now, 

* • Flung it into the fire, 

A thing that I bought last week 
Of an old bent dame with a 
wrinkled brow 
And pale, pinched cheek, 

Who stood in the mire, 

In the mire of a London gutter ; 
Stood with a gentle smile, 
Chanting this one refrain a- 
wbile : 

“ Matches, matches, penny 
a box/' 

Like a child who has learned one 
phrase to utter. 

^s it met the leaping flame,. 

Blackened, quiveredwithheat, 

I suddenly thought afresh 
Of that poor old suffering London 
" dame, 

Her bones and flesh, 

Out there in the street. 

In the street of a gorgeous city, 

! Wondering how her brain 
Had come at last to that one 
refrain, 

“ Matches, matches, penny a 
box,” 

And why there was none to give 
her pity* 

© 

Don’t Write Books 

By Our Country Girl 

HThe old lady came into the hotel 
A lounge with a piece of knitting 
under one arm and three novels under 
the other. Her daughter made room 
on the sofa. 4 

- “ Eve brought down all the books,” 
said the old lady, "'because I don’t 
know which is yours.” 

“ I’ve read the green one,” said the 
daughter. “Have you finished the 
blue one ? ” 

" I want that next, please,” broke in 
the old gentleman, lowering his news¬ 
paper. “ I’ve only got one more 
chapter of the red one.” * * 

Alas! Think how three novelists 
rubbed their heads and paced up and 
down their studies striving to work 
out three, entirely new plots; think 
how they corrected and polished their 
three manuscripts till each page 
looked like a Chinese puzzle; think 
how they could not sleep till they had 
found three striking titles for those 
three children of the mind ; arid think 
of their bitterness if they could know 
that, after all this work, the public 
can only tell which is which by the 
colour of the binding! 

Dr. Johnson’s Prayer 

0 Lord, who hast ordained labour 
to be the lot of man, and seest the 
necessities of all Thy creatures, bless 
my studies and endeavours. 

Feed me with food convenient for 
me; and, if it shall be thy good pleasure 
to entrust me with plenty, give me a 
compassionate heart, that I may be 
ready to relieve the wants of others. 

Let neither poverty nor riches 
estrange my heart from Thee, but 
assist me with Thy grace so to live as 
that 1 may die in Thy favour. Amen. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If ‘ tracing-paper is 
used in paper chases 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF 
MEXICO 

MYSTERY OF THE BURIED 
BUILDINGS 

Ancient Monuments in Sight 
of the Smoking Mountain 

GIANT CAVES LIGHTED 
BY ELECTRICITY 

By Our Mexico Correspondent 

Our Mexico correspondent sends this des¬ 
cription of a motor run from Mexico City, 
giving an idea of lofty travel in a land lying in 
the torrid zone, and a glimpse of the wonderful 
caves overlooked by the great Popocatepetl. 

Our motor-car journey of eighty miles 
from Mexico City began under a brilliant 
sun. Twisting like a snake the road 
rose higher and higher through pic¬ 
turesque villages till the mighty valley 
of Mexico lay far below us, a vivid green 
with patches of water glinting here and 
there, and little white houses spangling 
the verdure like daisies in a meadow. 

As we laboured upward the air grew 
so chilly that we pulled up our coat 
collars and huddled close to each other 
for warmth. The hillsides were strewn 
with jagged rocks, and in this bitterly 
cold atmosphere, the trees were for the 
most part pine, spruce, and other conif¬ 
erous species. We were twelve thousand 
feet above sea level. 

Populous Villages in Ruins 

Then we descended and the air grew 
balmier, bringing warmth to our shiver¬ 
ing bodies as we sped past villages in. 
ruins, yet populous still. Revolution 
for ten years had brought pillage, fire, 
and sword to these quiet hills, but the 
inhabitants were now back again in their 
broken-down homes, and half-naked 
children were running about care-free and 
happy amid the ruins. 

Lower still the roadside, lately so 
bleak and barren, took on quite a gay 
aspect, and masses of brilliantly coloured 
flowers spread a feast before our eyes, 
while, as we rushed down toward Cuer¬ 
navaca, we were glad to take off our 
coats in the heat. . 

The Place Near the Trees 

Cuernavaca is the capital of the State 
of Morelos, and in the last two years, 
since peace came and the warlike leaders 
of the Mexican political parties have 
been pacified, it has doubled its popu¬ 
lation. It lies in full sight of Popocate¬ 
petl, ** the smoking mountain/* 

The place is full of the records of the 
days of Cortez, the Spanish conqueror of 
Mexico—churches, fortifications, and 
palatial residences. 

It was an old settlement even when 
Cortez took possession of it. The Indian 
name for it meant “ the place near the 
trees ** ; but the SpaniardsTiad a word 
pronounced something like the Indian 
word meaning ” cow’s horn,** that is 
Cuernavaca, so they called it by their 
own word, and “ cowl’s horn ** it still 
remains to this day. 

Country Dotted with Volcanoes 

Two miles away is the ancient Indian 
pyramid, lately excavated, still in 
splendid condition. Here the Indians 
worshipped and made their sacrifices ; 
and, of course, we climbed and inspected 
it. The excavators suppose the pyramid 
is hollow, but they have not yet found 
an opening into it. 

These Indian pyramids are covered 
with earth and stones, and they look only 
like large mounds till the stones are re¬ 
moved. Some say that when white men 
first approached, the Indians hid their 
pyramids under stones and earth. Others 


90,000 Women Toiling Underground 


T hat 90,000 women are regularly 
employed below ground in Indian 
mines is the remarkable revelation made 
by a Bill which has passed its third 
reading in the Legislative Assembly. 

This Bill, which * regulates labour 
conditions in mines in India, is one of 
the fruits of decisions taken at the 
first session of the International Labour 
Conference of the League of Nations held 
at Washington in 1919. 

The Bill limits work in mines to six 
days a week; to 60 hours a week for 
miners working above ground, and to 
54 hours a week for jniners working 
below ground. And it furthermore 
forbids the employment or presence of 


any child under 13 years below ground. A 
committee which examined the Bill 
said that “ it is generally realised that 
absolute prohibition of employment of 
women below ground in coal-mines is a 
mere matter of time. It cannot be intro¬ 
duced at once because time must be given 
to employers to replace the 90,000 women 
who are working at present in the 
mines.” K ' 

Yet no definite time-limit was set for 
ending this state of affairs, and the most 
favourable outlook is that the Governor- 
General in Council, by making repre¬ 
sentations to local governments, may 
.bring about the change, at least in par¬ 
ticular mines, in about five years. 


A MONEY MYSTERY 

HOW THE FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES ARE FIXED 

A Simple Explanation of a 
Difficult Problem 

WHAT THE MONEY MARKET 
MEANS 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

Day by day the grown-up newspapers 
publish a mysterious table which shows 
the current valuation of foreign money 
expressed in the value of the English £, 
and it is probable that not one grown-up 
reader in a hundred understands what 
it means. Here is an extract from a 
recent table : 


THE QUIET PEACE OF LONDON TOWN 



The sheep resting by the banks of the Serpentine 



The flock of sheep in Hyde Park with their Highland shepherds 


Who would think that these photographs were taken in the very heart of busy London ? 
Yet such was the case. They show part of Hyde Park with a flock of Scottish sheep 
that recently arrived from Aberdeen, in the care of their shepherds and sheep-dog. The 
Highlands could scarcely show a quieter haven of,rest 


Continued from the previous column 
think they must have been buried by 
violent volcanic irruptions. 

But the regularity of the layers of 
stones makes that unlikely. However, 
the surrounding country is dotted over 
with volcanoes. One wonders* whether 
the pyramids were built to worship and 
propitiate the gods that were supposed 
to dwell in the volcanoes. 

From Cuernavaca we visited the 
famous caves of Cacahuamilpa, which 
some say rival the mammoth caves of 
Kentucky. As bands of robbers have 
held up visitors to the caves lately the 
Government provided us with an escort— 
seven officers and fifty soldiers* The 
soldiers were stationed at points along 
the road where there might be trouble. 
However, nothing unusual happened. 

The caves are well lighted by electric 
lights and portable searchlights. The 
air in them is damp, and the temperature 
about 80 0 F. all the year round. Water 
drips from the . high vaulted chambers, 
and in places one walks in slimy mud, 
while the cave floors are strewn with 
stone fragments fallen from the roof, 
some a few pounds in weight and some , 


| many tons. The stalagmites and stalac¬ 
tites, rising from the ground and hanging 
from the roof like icicles, are a wonderful 
sight; and the crystals of carbonate of 
lime appear like shimmering snow under 
bright moonlight. 

Some of the petrified shapes are 
amazingly weird. There are savage 
looking monsters, petrified fountains and 
cascades, and richly bejewelled thrones. 
A chamber, called the throne room, is 
700 feet long, 250 feet wide, and 500 
feet high. 

The stalactites in what is called the 
campanario, or belfry, give out bell-like 
notes when lightly struck. 

At one spot in the caverns the lights 
arc put out, and yet faint light filters 
through from above, though no cracks 
or crevices are visible from below.’ 

About a mile and a half of the caves 
are lighted.by electricity, but they ex¬ 
tend for 17 miles, as far as they have at 
present been explored. In one of the 
chambers is a wooden cross marking 
the place where were found the skeletons 
of two toqrists who tried to explore 
the intricate passages without a 
guide. Picture on page 12 


Country 


the £ 

4 H- 


Foreign Money at British Value 

Method of Value to 
Quoting 
Dollars to £ 

Francs to £ 

Lire to £ 

Francs to £ 

Pesetas to £ 

Florins to £ 

Marks to £ 

Krone to £ 


71 

95 

25f 

30 b 

11 $ 

97,500 

333,000 


United States 
France .. 

Italy .. 

Switzerland 
Spain 
Holland 
Germany 
Austria .. 

The foreign exchanges before the 
war varied with the state of trade 
between countries. If we think for a 
minute, we can see that, as the money of 
one country is not used in another 
country, if a person in Country A desires 
to make payment to someone in Country 
B, he has to buy the money of Country 
B with which to do it. 

The value of money, as of other 
things, varies with the demand for it. 
If, therefore, on a certain day there is a 
considerable foreign demand for the 
money of Country A, the value of the 
currency in exchange will rise. 

The Money Market 


A correspondent writing to the C.N. 
asks : How do they decide the value ? 
The answer is that the value is decided 
by the dealings that take place, just as 
the value of wheat or of meat is decided 
in the markets in those articles. No one 
person makes the decision ; value in a 
market is the price level resulting from 
a large number of transactions. 

'The actual dealings in foreign bills of 
exchange and foreign currencies take 
place, in the case of our own country in 
the City of London, in what is called 
the Money Market, which consists of 
bankers and financiers whose business it 
is to deal in international finance. The 
prices, or rates of exchange, at which 
they deal are specially reported by news- 
agencies and published very promptly in 
the press, such news being a record of 
actual dealings; just as in the various 
markets in foods, metals, and so on, the 
prices are recorded at which business is 
done. Similar news is promptly tele¬ 
graphed to London from the foreign 
banking centres. ■ . 


Huge Printing of Paper Money 

Since the war, the foreign exchanges 
have been greatly influenced by the 
printing of enormous quantities of 
paper money by many nations. Germany, 
Poland, Russia, and other countries in 
different degrees, have endeavoured to 
meet their financial.difficulties by print¬ 
ing hundreds of millions of bits of paper 
to pay their way. 

The more paper money was printed 
the less, of course, it was worth. And 
so a £ of English money came to be 
worth a portmanteau-full of marks or a 
barge-load of roubles. That is why the 
amazing German and Austrian figures 
appear in the above list. The Russian 
rouble is not quoted at all, because it 
has sunk so low as to liave no practical 
value in exchange. 

The Austrian krone on March 27 was 
valued at 333,000 to the £, and 333,000 
paper krone would fill a big trunk. 

This after-the-war printing of moun¬ 
tains of paper money is one of the great 
difficulties, of Europe. Bad money 
hinders trade by destroying confidence; 
Our own paper money is very different; 
it has real security behind it. 
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NEW ISLAND RISES 
. FROM THE SEA 

Thrown Up by a.Volcano 


AMBULANCES THAT 
REMAIN IDLE 

Too Many Authorities 


FRENCH WARSHIP TAKES 
POSSESSION 

A French survey ship reports that, 
following a volcanic eruption, a circular 
island, 400 yards in diameter and 40 
feet? high, has risen from the'sea about 
sixty miles from Saigon, on the coast of 
Cochin China. 

Many of the islands of the world are of 
volcanic origin. The Pacific Ocean is 
full of them. The ridge of the Sandwich 
Islands, for instance, has been built up 
from a depth of 18,000 feet, and reaches 
a height of 14,000 feet above sea level. 

In the Indian Ocean there is Christmas 
Island rising to 1100 feet above the sea 
from an ocean abyss more than 14,000 
feet deep. In the Atlantic we have 
Iceland, the Canaries, the Cape Verd, 
and other islands. 

Most volcanic islands .are . of very 
ancient origin, but even. within recent 
times many islands have risen out of the 
sea. The island Joanna Bogoslova, for 
instance, in the Bering Sea, made its 
first appearance in 1795, and a neigh¬ 
bouring island. New Bogoslova, joined 
it in 1S83. 

In some cases little islands rise to the 
surface and then sink under water again. 
Such an island appeared in 1831 between 
Sicily and Africa. It reached a height 
of 200 feet above water and had a cir¬ 
cumference of three miles ; but a year 
later all. signs of it had disappeared. 
Near St. Michael, in the Azores, too, 
several islands have at times made an 
appearance only to melt away again. 
Plainly the island-making of the world 
is not yet finished. 

The. new island off Cochin China, 
which has an active volcanic crater, has 
been taken possession of for France by 
a French warship. See World Map 

BAGPIPES IN ST^PAUL’S 
Pibrochs Lamenting the Dead 

At the annual service of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George the bagpipes 
are to be played in St. Paul's Cathedral 
for the first time. 

As the banners of dead knights of the 
Order stream into-the chapel tire pipers 
will play laments, and the wailing, of 
the drones and chanters will rise to the 
great dome. 

Not everyone loves the pipes, but it 
must be admitted that for the expression 
of marfiaT or mournful feelings the 
pibrochs cannot be excelled. 

Though this will be the first time that 
the pipes have sounded in St. Paul's, 
they were played in Catholic services in 
Edinburgh hundreds of years ago, and 
pipers played before King James VI 
as he returned from church at Dalkeith 
on a Sunday of 1581. 

SLAVE TRADE ON THE 
INCREASE 

A Great Evil Grows While 
Civilisation Wars 

Even in the twentieth century traffic 
in slaves still persists in some quarters of 
the world'. 5 In Abyssinia the nefarious 
trade is particularly active, and it seems 
to have grown in intensity during the 
last six or seven years, while civilisation 
has been at war with itself. 

Every month, too, large shipments of 
slaves are made from Somaliland to 
Arabia, and a local sultan gets a fee of a 
dollar per head on each slave shipped. 

There is a considerable slave trade 
also going on between Madagascar and 
the mainland of Africa, and British naval 
units - have lately been shelling villages 
on the coast of .Oman to prevent slave- 
1 mining there; 

It is satisfactory to know, that the 
British and French Governments and the 
League of. Nations are going , to take 
steps to-put an end to this cruel and 
infamous-trade,- See World.Map 


A RULE THAT NEEDS CHANGING 

There are plenty of ambulances in 
London, but nevertheless there is often 
difficulty in procuring one when needed. 

The other day a man, who became 
suddenly ill at an hotel, could not be 
taken to hospital for a considerable time, 
because, firstly, the policeman whose 
assistance was sought was not authorised 
to deal with indoor cases, and, secondly, 
an ambulance could not be secured 
promptly. 

At present ambulances are placed 
under various authorities. There are the 
London County Council ambulances, 
the City of London Police ambulances, 
the [Metropolitan Asylums Board ambu¬ 
lances, and the Red Cross ambulances. 

It has been suggested that, as in 
provincial towns, the ambulances and 
the fire-brigades should be run together, 
and that seems quite a good suggestion ; 
but certainly it is time that all the 
ambulances of * London should be 
centralised . and organised, so that 
they may be utilised to advantage. 

In a case some time ago an ambulance 
quite near to a man who had met with 
an accident in a London suburb, could 
not be used for his benefit because it 
happened to be in the area controlled 
by another borough council. Such a 
thing should be utterly impossible. 

A POST AGEPROB LEM 
Making the G.P.O. Work for 
Nothing 

. The posting of advertising circulars 
to Great Britain from Germany will 
shortly be discussed in a Bill before 
Parliament to* regulate the practice. 

Why it is done is quite clear. A thou¬ 
sand circulars can be posted in Germany 
to addresses in England for 2s. 3d. The 
postage of a thousand Circulars in Eng-- 
land would be £4 3s. 4d. 

While that difference exists there 
will be people who will post their circu¬ 
lars in Germany ; and having made the. 
plunge they will probably follow it up by 
having the circulars printed and addressed 
in Germany. What Great Britain will 
surely get is the trouble of delivering the 
circulars for nothing, fbr it is the rule in 
international post that the country 
where the letters are posted receives the 
whole of the postage and the country of 
destination nothing. 

On one batch of circulars alone an Eng¬ 
lish organisation saved ^4000 in this way. 
The question will raise an interesting 
discussion from a business point of view. 
The public ought to be enabled to see all 
there is in it besides the meanness of 
sending employment abroad. 

A POLITICIAN’S DOUBLE 
Marquis Mistaken for a Labour 
Member 

There are no two people in the world 
so similar as to be indistinguishable, but 
there are many people so like each other 
as to be easily mistaken the one for the 
other. Members of the same family, 
and especially twins, are often remark¬ 
ably alike, and the likeness sometimes 
leads to comical situations. 

Mr. F. H, Rose, M.P. for North 
Aberdeen,. has ■ lately figured in an 
amusing case of mistaken identity. He 
had been invited by the Aberdeen fisher¬ 
men to receive a deputation, and had 
replied that he regretted he could not 
do so as he had to go to London. 

Next day, however, the deputation 
thought they saw him in the lounge of a 
hotel, and 900 indignant fishermen met 
forthwith and pledged themselves to do 
their utmost to defeat him at the next 
Parliamentary election. 

But Mr. Rose had not been in the 
lounge at all, and* it seems that the 
Marquis of Aberdeen, -who has a beard 
very like Mr. Rose's beard, had been 
mistaken for the M.P. 


PATRIOTISM RUNS 
MAD 

The Poles to Destroy a 
Beautiful Cathedral 
TRYING TO BLOT OUT HISTORY 

The Polish Government have ordered 
the demolition of the Russian cathedral 
in Warsaw, and the work of destruction 
is to begin on May 3, which is a Polish 
national holiday. 

This is patriotism gone mad. The 
cathedral is a magnificent building con¬ 
structed in the Byzantine style of 
architecture, with five gilded domes and 
a detached campanile. It was begun 
in 1894, and only completed in 1912, so 
that it was 18 years in building. 

The destruction of such a noble edifice 
is surely vandalism of the worst kind. 
It will be impossible to erase all archi¬ 
tectural records of former Russian 
and Austrian and German rule, and it 
seems just as absurd to destroy a 
Russian cathedral as a German picture. 

Even England has records of former 
invasions and conquests, in Roman 
castles and Roman roads, and cherishes 
them as objects of historical interest. 

Surely even from a patriotic point 
of view it would be wiser to preserve 
the cathedral as reparation, or as a 
symbol of freedom won, than to raze it 
to the ground in a vain effort to deny 
history. Nationalism which indulges in 
such wanton destruction merely . dis¬ 
honours the nation it professes to serve. 

SPOILING THE ENGLISH 
COUNTRYSIDE 
The Need for Saving Our 
Woodland Flowers 

> A' 5 wood in spring, adorned with 
primroses and daffodils,, is among the 
most beautiful sights that Nature offers. 

But, alas! the woods near our large 
towns . are being despoiled of their 
beauty by selfish people who. dig up 
primroses and daffodils by the roots. 

In places once golden with primroses 
not a single primrose is to be seen, and 
in districts where were once “ a crowd, 
a host of golden daffodils" not one 
daffodil is to be discovered. 

Two students have written to the Editor 
of the C.N. telling him how. they 
visited Sutton Valley in the Wirral 
Peninsula, seeking daffodils and prim¬ 
roses, and could find none, and how a 
villager informed them that the woods 
used to be full of both flowers until 
strangers bore them off, root and all. 

It is natural that lovers of flowers 
should wish to gather them ; but the 
woods .'with the wild flowers are the 
gardens which Nature has. given to 
those ^vho have no private gardens, and 
those who dig up wild flowers by the 
roots either to sell or to plant in their 
gardens are robbing thousands of what 
may be the only beauty in their lives. 

In Switzerland, in some cantons at 
least, it is illegal to dig up gentians and 
edelweiss and-other wild flowers, and it 
is time that a law were passed in 
England to prevent the selfish spoilation 
of English woodlands. 


IS EINSTEIN RIGHT ? 
First Results of the Eclipse 
Observations 

The photographs of the eclipse of the 
sun taken last September*at Wallal, in 
Australia, by the Canadian astronomers 
are, according to Professor Chant of 
Toronto University distinctly, favourable 
to the Einstein theory. 

More than thirty stars have been 
recognised on the plates,.but many of 
the images are too indefinite for accurate 
measurements to be .made.' In several 
cases, however, it is'said that there is 
definite evidence, of the bending of The 
light rays coming ,from : the stars,,:al¬ 
though for full confirmation' must 
wait until the much better photographs 
taken by the American astronomers of' 
Lick Observatory are e^ammecL A / 


NEW SPHERE FOR 
WOMEN 

Ruling Over a Big 
Reformatory 

.A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

The Home Office has made a new 
departure by appointing Miss Lilian 
Barker governor of the Borstal Institu¬ 
tion for Girls at Aylesbury.. 

The Borstal Institutions are reforma¬ 
tories where young adults who have 
committed minor offences are sent in 
order that they may escape the stigma 
of having been in prison. Detention is 
for at least two years, and during this , 
time efforts are made to. teach the 
offenders habits of industry, self-respect, 
and self-control by means of manual 
work, physical training, games, educa¬ 
tion, and a system of rewards. When 
the boys and girls are discharged they 
are handed over to the Borstal Associa¬ 
tion which looks after their future. 

Miss Barker has had great experience 
of administrative work. During the 
war she acted as woman superintendent 
at Woolwich Arsenal, where she had 
about 30,000 women under her care ; 
and since 1920 she has been principal 
Government officer for training war 
widows, disabled nurses, and unenu 
ployed women. 

At the Aylesbury Borstal Institution 
she will have 200 young women guilty 
of minor offences to reform, and her ex¬ 
perience will doubtless be of great value. 

NEW TREATMENT FOR 
PNEUMONIA 
Lungs Heated by Electricity 

A new treatment of pneumonia by 
electricity has been tried at St. Mary’s 
Hospital at Hoboken, New York, and 
the. staff physicians report that it has 
been very successful. 

An electric current is passed from a 
plate on the patient's back to a plate on 
the chest, in such a way as to raise the 
t temperature of the affected part of the 
lung without burning the skin. ’ 

Two treatments of twenty minutes 
t each are given daily, and the effect is to 
relieve the congestion of the lungs, and 
to render the breathing of the patient 
easier and freer. Several patients whose 
chance of recovery seemed slight im¬ 
proved greatly under this treatment; 

LASSOING THETpOLAR 
BEAR 

Animals Towed by Launch 

Further details have come .to hand of 
the new method of catching Polar bears 
alive by lassoing them as described in a 
recent C.N. 

The bear lies basking on the icefloes, 
and the boat containing the hunters—-a 
fishing schooner—is manoeuvred close 
to where the animal is, and then as it 
takes to the water alarmed the hunters 
chase it in a high-speed motor-launch. 

The lasso is thrown over the animal’s . 
head, and, as it struggles to release itself, 
the noose is pulled tight across its shoul¬ 
ders. There is no fear of strangling the 
animal, and it is gradually towed to the 
ship by the launch and drawn on board. 

THE CAT AND THE BABY 
Pet Becomes a Peril 

A little girl, four months old, was ‘ 
found dead in a perambulator with a 
cat lying over her face. 

Her little brother, aged nine, had 
been asked by his mother to mind the 
baby, but, seeing the baby asleep, he 
went out to play with his elder brother. 
When he came back in a short time 
he found the cat lying across the baby’s 
face. Possibly the baby was tucked so 
tightly into the perambulator that it 
could not move. 

Such a tragic accident is, of course, 
very unlikely to happen; but even apart 
from such dangers cats should : be kept 
away from babies, since they very often' 
harbour disease germs in their fur. ■ - 1 ' 
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C.N. QUESTION BOX 

AH questions must be asked on postcards, and not more than one question should be 
written on each card. The name and address of the sender must be given in all cases. 


THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

SANTIAGO DE CHILE 

THE BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL 
AMONG. THE MOUNTAINS. 

The whole continent 61 . America, 
North and South, is showing squabbling 
Europe how to be sensible. A con- 
' ference of all the American nations has 
met at Santiago, the capital of Chile, to 
plan future peace among themselves, 
though the South American Republics 
were more given to war in their head¬ 
strong youth than any other State. 

The Pan-American, or All-American, 
Conference has been held in perhaps 
the most warlike of the American lands, 
for Chile has ever been famous for its 
fighting spirit. 

The Indians who inhabited the coastal 
strip between the Andes Mountains and 
the Pacific ■ Ocean resisted successfully 
the Spaniards who, in 1535, first tried to 
seize Chile in search of gold. But in 
1540 Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, 
sent Pedro de Valdivia to conquer the 
country, and "he it was who, in 1541/ 
founded the city of Santiago, where the 
Continental Conference has been held. 

A Warlike People 

There he built a citadel on Santa 
Lucia, the rocky hill round which the 
modern city extends, and also a cathe¬ 
dral where the present cathedral stands. 
It seemed* for a time that Valdivia and 
his Spaniards were the masters of Chile ; 
but twelve years later the Indians rose 
in force, routed the Spaniards, and 
killed Valdivia, whose name now lives 
as one of the Chilean provinces. 

After a time, of course, the Indians 
were beaten, and Chile was governed by 
Spain from Peru, but its people con¬ 
tinued so warlike that the Spaniards 
were glad at last to give it a government 
of its own as a Spanish colony.' In 1810 
it claimed independence from Spain, and 
had completely won it by 1818. 

City of Half a Million People 

One enters the country at Valparaiso, 
a town of nearly 200,000 inhabitants, 
and the chief seaport on the Pacific side 
of South America. Its name, meaning 
" Valle} 7 of Paradise,” was given it by a 
Spaniard who went there before Val¬ 
divia’s invasion. It is quite an unsuit¬ 
able name, for Valparaiso is rocky and 
forbidding, and it was only given because 
the Spanish.visitor’s birthplace in Spain 
was called Valparaiso. 

But if we take the railway that begins 
to climb the foothills of the Andes, and 
eventually crosses them, at a height of 
10,520 feet,’ to Argentina and the At¬ 
lantic at Buenos Aires, we shall, after a 
journey of 115 miles, and at a height of 
about 1800 feet, find ourselves in an 
open, plain-like valley that might well 
claim the name of Val Paraiso; and 
here is the capital, Santiago, a city with 
half a million people, or about one 
seventh of ■ the whole population of a 
country that is about 2800 miles long. 

Chile, from the Indian word for snow, 
is the narrow country rising up the steep 
side of the snow-crowned Andes ; and 
there, on a verdant mountain shelf, the 
Chileans have laid out a fine city on the 
regular. American plan, with streets 
running north and south, east and west, 
and have tried to make it look like Paris. 

Land of Earthquakes 

Santiago has many striking buildings 
and gay. pleasure grounds, but, in the 
South American style, a good deal of the 
fineness is stucco. 

The drawback to Santiago in early 
times was its furious mountain stream 
after rains, the. Mapocho River, which is 
now mastered, and restrained ; and a 
constant danger is the liability to 
earthquakes. The cathedral was shaken 
down in 1647, and the city has often 
suffered, the last time in 1906, when 
Valparaiso was seriously damaged. 

It is appropriate that the All-American 
Conference should be v held at- Santiago, 
on the railway across the continent 
where, at the summit, or Great Divide, 
13,000 feet up, stands a sculptured 
figure of Christ, the Prince of Peace. 


Will Ducks’ Eggs Hatch in Incubators? 

Ducks’ eggs are often hatched out in 
incubators.^ - 

Why were the old Watchmen who Pre¬ 
ceded the Police Called Charleys? 

They were named after Charles the 
First', in whose reign their force -was 
reorganised. 

What is the Noise Made by a Swan Called? 

A swan is said to cry, but the noise it 
makes is also called a bon\bilation, which 
comes from a Late Latin word meaning 
to buzz or hum. 

What is Lent ? 

A fast of forty days beginning on Asli 
Wednesday and lasting till Easter, ob¬ 
served in the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican-Churches. The word comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon word for spring, 
the fast being tytlie spring. 

Was any Egyptian King Buried in the 
Catacombs of Alexandria? 

No ; these are not the tombs of the 
Egyptian kings, as the construction of 
the catacombs probably dates only from 
the time of Constantine—that is, the 
fourth century of the Christian era. 

How Does a Steam-turbine Work ? 

The steam presses on thousands of 
little projecting blades placed in rows 
round a cylinder and turns the cylinder 
by direct action. In the ordinary engine 
the steam pushes a piston in and out, 
and this has to be converted by means 
of a crank into circular motion, with 
some loss of power. 

How Can the Corncrake Fly to Africa for 
the Winter ? 

Though the corncrake, during the 
time it is in. Britain, flies heavily and is 
usually seen running, its powers in that 
direction being great, it nevertheless, 
when the migrating season comes, is able 
to fly at a high level with great power 
and speed. 

Can Cats Thrive on Buttermilk ? 

Buttermilk, which is milk from .which 
the fat has been removed by churning, 
has considerable nutritive value, an 
ordinary glass containing about as much 
nourishment as two ounces of bread. It 
is a valuable food, but a cat fed oir 
buttermilk should have fat supplied in 
some other form. 

What are the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse? . 

The word Apocalypse is Greek and 
means an unfolding or uncovering. It 
is generally translated as revelation, and 
the Apocalypse, or Revelation, is the 
last book, of the Bible. The four horse¬ 
men are referred to in chapter six, where 
you can read a description of them. 

What was the Population of the Roman 
Empire at the Birth of Jesus ? 

The population of the Roman Em¬ 
pire at the death of Augustus in 14 b.c. 
has been estimated at 54 millions, six 
millions being in Italy, six millions in 
Spain, three millions in Greece, 3,400’600 
in Gaul, and 4,600,000 in other European 
countries, making 2 3 millions for Europe, 
with 19-J millions in Asia, and n£ 
millions in Africa. This is the nearest 
date to the birth of Jesus for which any 
figures are given. 

THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 8.30 pm., summer-time, on April 25 


Does a Bat Lay Eggs ? 

No ; a bat is a mammal, and the only' 
mammals that lay eggs are the duck¬ 
billed platypus and the echidna. 

Why was a Street in Bulgaria Named 
after the Brothers Buxton ? 

Because the Buxtons had strongly 
advocated the cause of the oppressed 
peoples of the Near East. 

How Long Can a Dog Remember? 

No doubt in dogs, as in human beings, 
the period of memory varies, but Darwin 
mentions a dog that remembered him 
after an absence of * five years and two 
days. - 

What is Yeast ? 

Yeast is a yellowish substance pro¬ 
duced during the fermentation of sac¬ 
charine fluids, and consists of many 
minute cells, each cell being a fungus 
plant' 

How do Climbing Fish Know their Way 
to Water ? 

Instinct leads them in the right direc¬ 
tion, j ust as itdirects eelsacross the Atlan¬ 
tic to the rivers of Europe and directs 
migratory birds from Africa to England. 

Which Letter Occurs Most Frequently in 
the English Language? 

The relative frequency of the letters 
has been determined as follows : A 85, 
B 16, C 30, D 44, E 120, F 25, G 17, H 64, 
I 80, J 4, K 8, L 40, M 30, N 80, O 80, 
P 17, Q 5, R 62, S 80, T 90, U 34, V 12, 
W 20, X 4, Y 20, Z 2. 

Has Wales a Capital ? 

Wales, being part of Great Britain and 
for purposes of government, not a 
separate country, cannot be said to have 
a capital. In commercial importance 
Cardiff might be regarded as the chief 
city, though in historical interest Car¬ 
narvon would have a claim. 

How did Queen Elizabeth Sweeten Her 
Tea ? 

Queen Elizabeth never drank tea, as 
it was first brought to Europe by the 
the Dutch in 1610, seven years after 
Elizabeth’s death. That queen always 
drank beer for breakfast. Though sugar 
was known in England in Elizabeth's 
time, honey was the chief substance used 
for sweetening.* 

What is a Public School? 

In England this term is used, to de¬ 
scribe certaih large classical schools, such 
as Eton, Rugby, and Harrow, which 
are used for the education of the sons of 
the wealthier and more cultured classes. 
The term is, however, a loose one, and 
many smaller . schools, like the Perse 
School at Cambridge, are also regarded 
as public schools. 

What Causes the Wind to Blow ? 

The Sun makes some parts of the 
Earth’s surface warmer than others; the 
warm part heats the air above it, and 
this expands afid /rises because it is 
lighter than the cool air round about. 
When it rises other cooler air rushes in 
to fill the space, and so we have the cir¬ 
culation of the atmosphere which we 
call the winds. This is, of course, only a 
brief idea of the principle ; the subject is 
very complicated. 

How Can aCoconut Nest for Small Birds 

be Made for Hanging on a Tree ? 

A coconut is not usually hung up for 
nesting purposes. Half a coconut, with 
the nut in it, is hung on a tree by a string 
or wire, and the tits will then land on 
it and give, much pleasure to their 
human friends by feeding on the nut in 
full view of a window. For nesting it 
is usual to put. up a small box with a 
little round hole for the bird to fly in or 
out. This should have a slanting roof 
so thab the rain can run off. 

What is the Major Axis of the Earth’s 
Orbit? 

The major axis of the Earth’s orbit is 
twice the mean distance of the Sun 
from the Earth, that is 92,900,000 
multiplied by two, or 185,800,000 miles. 
The minor axis is 26,000 miles less than 
this. The figures given in the C.N. 
recently in answer- to a similar question 
were twice the greatest and twice the 
least distance of the Sun from the Earth. 


JUPITER GOMES 
NEARER AND NEARER 

BRILLIANT ORB IN THE 
NIGHT SKY 

Most Interesting Planet for 
Small Telescopes 

HIS MOVEMENT IN THE HEAVENS 

By Oup Astronomical Correspondent 

The great planet Jupiter is now ~a 
splendid object in the night sty, being 
readily found low in the south-east soon 
after 9 o’clock. 

As the night advances he rapidly rises * 
higher, and is due south between one 
and two a.m. summer-time. The begin¬ 
ning of next week is best suited for ob¬ 
serving. him, because later the Moon 
gets toward that region of the sty and 
Jupiter’s lustre is consequently dimmed 
by the Moon’s brighter light. 

Jupiter can be’readily identified, for 
he is by far the brightest orb in the night 
sky when the Moon is absent. 

Just now he is almost at the nearest 
point to the Earth that he will reach 
this year, being about 410 million miles 
away, half the distance of Saturn and' 
nearly 4J times farther than the Sun. 

It would take our world, travelling at 
its present rate of 19 miles a second, 
16J years to reach Jupiter, and an aero¬ 
plane travelling continuously at 100 
miles an hour would be nearly 470 years 
getting there, provided, of course, that 
Jupiter remained where he is. 

Where to Look for Jupiter 

But the planet himself is spinning 
along his great orbit in space at 500 
miles a minute, with the Earth speeding 
at 1140 miles a minute. 

The combined effect of these motions 
will be clearly revealed during the next 
few weeks in Jupiter’s movements. At 
present he can be seen to be very close 
to the third magnitude star Alpha in 
Libra, the planet being only about' 
twice the Moon’s apparent width above' 
and to the left of the star. 

In a couple of weeks Jupiter will have 
moved considerably to the right, and ’ 
will be found very close to and just 
above the star, which will appear quite 
insignificant beside the planet’s radiant 
orb. Seen together through field glasses, 
the comparison will be interesting. 

Passing Behind the Sun 

Through May and June until the be¬ 
ginning of July. Jupiter will continue to 
get farther to the right of the star, until 
he is almost six times the Moon’s width 
away;.then he will appear to turn and. 
go rapidly toward the left. By Septem¬ 
ber he will be difficult to find in the sun¬ 
set glow, and still more so in October, 
until on. November 22 he-will’pass 
far beyond and behind the Sun when he 
will be 590 million miles away, almost 
his farthest possible point from the Earth. 

Telescopically Jupiter is of very, 
great interest, and for small telescopes 
he is the* most interesting of all the 
planets, his globe and four out of his 
eight moons being easily seen in a hand 
telescope only 18 inches or so in length . 
and with a glass an inch and a half in 
diameter in the large end. 

How to Use the Telescope 

But the important thing to remember 
when using a small hand telescope is to 
rest it against something to keep it abso¬ 
lutely steady ; then after a minute or 
two of close watching, it is surprising 
what details will become evident. 

Today, Saturday, night three of 
Jupiter’s moons will be on his left and 
one on his right ; two of those on the 
left should be-easily seen. On Sunday, 
Monday, and Wednesday nights two 
satellites will be seen on each side of 
him. Afterward the proximity of our 
Moon will render Jupiter’s satellites im- ' 
perceptible in very small instruments 
except perhaps the third and fourth 
satellites, namely, Ganymede and Cal- . 
listo. These on the Thursday, Friday , 
and Saturday following may perhaps be- 
seen to the left of Jupiter. G. F M. 
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THREE BOYS AND A BOAT 


An Exciting Adventure 
in the Lonely Highlands 


© 


: : Told by 
Vernon Bruce 


CHAPTER 34 

Angus Explains 

L eaving .the worthy housekeeper 
shaking her head, the three 
chums and Sir Henry hurried across 
the hall and entered the study. 

The Professor, whd was sitting 
at his desk with his back to the 
door, did not look up as they 
entered; hut, still poring over 
some papers, snapped out: 

* “ I tell you, once and for all, 
that I don’t require any breakfast ! 
Please go away ! ” ‘ . 

“ Dear me/ 1 laughed Sir Henry. 
T I’m sorry to hear it, especially as 
we have only just arrived.” 

The Professor swung round with 
an exclamation of surprise.: 

“ Great Aristotle ! ” he cried. 
“ What on earth are you doing 
here, Wilton ? 

. “ I thought I’d just bring these 
young scoundrels back,” Sir Henry 
replied, grasping the Professor’s 
outstretched hand; “ and, inci¬ 

dentally, find out what you mean 
by sending them on a 'wild-goose 
chase over half the country.” 

Briefly he told the -Professor 
of the sequence of events up to 
the point when the telegram was 
received. 

“ And there are the papers we 
rescued for you,” he added, holding 
out an envelope. “ But if you’ve 
got the plans safely here all the 
time, what it all means I can’t, 
imagine.” 

The Professor passed .his hand 
over his forehead. 

“ It is a long story,” he sighed, 
“ and I’m not quite sure that I 
understand it all myself yet. But 
it’s not my story, but Angus’s. I’ll 
get him to tell you himself.” 

“ Angus ! ” cried the three chums. 
The' Professor smiled. 

“ Angus,” he repeated. " It 
appears he is not really a gardener 
at all.” 

Sir Henry sighed resignedly. 

“ You are too deep for me, 
Debenham,” he observed. “ I come 
all .the way to the Highlands to 
consult your excellent gardener 
about my begonias only to find 
lie’s not a gardener at all ! It’s a 
' hard life ! ” 

At that moment the door of the 
. study opened to admit Angus 
himself, who walked quietly into 
the room with . a polite “ Good- 
morning, gentlemen,” in which no 
trace of a Scottish accent could be 
. found. 

“ Ah, 1 here he is 1 ” exclaimed 
the Professor. “ Now he can tell 
you everything himself.” 

“In the first place, ’ ’ began An gus, 
when the party were seated, “ I 
must explain that I am not a 
gardener at all. I am a member 
'of the- Secret Service.” 

'*■* Crumbs ! ” cried Rupert. “ And 
I made sure you were one of 
Bolvido’s men T” 

Angus laughed. 

“ Well, I was, in a way," he 
replied. “ You see, the authorities 
knew that Professor Debenham 
was experi men ting with thi s motor- 
boat of his, and, having got wind of 
Bolvido’s little game, -were naturally 
anxious that he should not avail 
himself of the plans before the 
actual boat was finished and ready 
•for a practical test. 

■ ’ “ An Admiralty representative 
was coming do\yn to see the tests 
carried out with a view: to making 
an offer if they proved satisfactory ; 
but, knowing what sort of a 
reputation Bolvido ■ had, it was 
* feared there might be foul play. 

“ Consequently I was instructed 
to keep things under observation, 
and when the. Professor took up his 
quarters here I obtained a situation 
as gardener.” 1 

“ But why did you pretend to be 
in. league with Bolvido?” de¬ 
manded Freckles. 

“ If Bolvido had gained any 
other accomplice in the house my 
plans might have miscarried. But 
if I made a point of being in his 


service I should have the power 
not only to guard against surprise 
in the house but to be in the know 
of all he was planning. As a 
confederate, he could not work 
without my help. 

“ So I wormed my way into the 
confidence of his two assistants, 
and came to be regarded as one of 
them.” 

“ But what about showing them 
where the papers were hidden ? ” 
asked Rupert. “ I’m jiggered if I 
can see how that could help.” 

“ When I learned from them of 
the secret passage between the old 
castle and the house,” continued 
Angus, “ I realised that they 
would never.leave the house alone 
til) they had found the plans. There¬ 
fore 1 encouraged them to search on 
several occasions— having first taken 
the liberty of removing the papers 
from their Jiiding-plaee. 

“Of course, it would have been 
easy enough to have had the men 
arrested long ago ; but as they were 
not British citizens it might have 
led to international difficulties 
which, owing to circumstances, we 
are particularly anxious to avoid. 

“ My idea, which worked excel¬ 
lently to a point, was to substitute 
false plans of no value, which were 
specially prepared by our own engi¬ 
neering branch, in the hope that 
they would prove a blind strong 
enough to get the fellows safely 
down to Southampton before the 
motor-boat was given its trial run,. 

“ All would have been well-if our 
energetic young friends here,” he 
continued, smiling at the boys, 
“ had not taken matters in hand, 
and, thanks to Master Rupert’s 
little bit of smart detective work, 
run down the men. in London.” 

“ What is the programme now ? ” 
inquired Sir Henry. “ Do you think 
our game wall fight shy ? ” 

“ No,” replied the other emphat¬ 
ically. “ Bolvido is still in the 
village, and, though he has heard 
from London that the stolen plans 
have been recovered, he has no 
suspicions whatever about me. 

“ I saw him only an hour ago, 
and the fellow is growing desperate. 
He knows that the plans have been 
brought back here, and intends to 
make one final effort to procure 
them tonight. I have promised 
him to find out where they are 
hidden, and to help him and his two 
accomplices, who will by then have 
arrived back from London, to get 
away safely.” 

“ And what are your real 
plans ? ” inquired Sir Henry, when 
the Secret Service man stopped. 

“ The gloves are off now. Sir 
Henry,” replied the other grimly. 
“ I’ve been in communication with 
headquarters and T find that there 
are other and more serious things 
up against Master Bolvido, without 
any need to mention this little 
incident at all. Quite enough to 
get him a long sentence, followed by 
deportation to his own country.” 

“ Will, you arrest them single- 
handed ? ” . gasped Rupert, who, 
ever since the compliment paid to 
his detective work, had sat legarding 
Angus with eyes round with admira¬ 
tion and wonder. 

"No-fear!" laughed the other. 
“ I’ve no doubt it could be managed 
easily enough, but * take no un¬ 
necessary risks ’ is one of the 
mottoes of our trade. We have 
quite enough trouble as it is, I can 
assure you. No, as soon as it is dark 
an inspector and three detectives, 
who are being sent for from Scotland 
Yard, will report here and lend me 
their assistance.” 

“ Wliat time are they coming, 
down ‘ the tunnel ? ” Freckles 
eagerly demanded. 

“ They will arrive at about one- 
thirty in the early morning,” came 
the answer, “ at a time when all 
young men should be in bed and 
asleep.” 

“ Well, these won’t! ” replied the 
three chums as one man. 


That day seemed the longest 
that the three inseparables had 
ever known ; but night came at 
last, and when, shortly after ten 
o’clock, the four police arrived, the 
boys felt that things were really 
reaching a climax. 

Mrs. Crabtree, who at the sight 
of four policemen from her beloved 
London, felt safer than she had 
done since she first came north, 
retired to her room firmly clasping 
the kitchen. poker. 

“ If any of those nasty foreign 
monkeys come near me,” she an¬ 
nounced firmly, “ I’ll give them 
something, and no mistake.” 

. CHAPTER 35 
The Last Round 

YY/hen she had departed the 
™ police, the Professor, Sir Henry, 
and the three chums assembled in 
the dining-room, and Angus ex¬ 
plained his plan of action. 

A policeman and Sir Henry were 
to hide themselves by the front 
door in case the men took fright 
and bolted that way. Two more 
police would be in the dining-room, 
and the remainder of the party in 
tlie study. 

When the thieves arrived Angus 
would meet them and conduct 
Bolvido to the study, leaving the 
other two to wait in the dining¬ 
room for their leader’s return. As 
soon as Bolvido was safely out - of 
sight the two detectives,would be 
joined by Sir Henry and the other 
man, and together they would over¬ 
power the waiting couple. Mean¬ 
while, Bolvido would have been led 
by Angus into the study and there 
arrested. 

. “ I suppose there is no possibility 
of Bolvido getting wind of the trap 
that is being prepared for him and 
his associates ? ” inquired Sir Henry. 

Angus smiled grimly. 

“ I think that Senor Bolvido will 
be in too great a hurry to get those 
plans to waste time trying to pick 
up any gossip that may be floating 
about the village.” 

“ Yes, but surely the sight of 
these strange police passing through 
the. village would create talk enough 
to reach Bolvido, whether he were 
looking for information or not,” 
exclaimed Sir Henry, waving a 
friendly hand in the diicction of the 
police inspector and his men. 

“ You need not worry youiself on 
that point. Sir Henry,” % Angus 
reassured him. “ The whole village 
know that my friends here are 
engaged on quite another matter,” 

“ And what may that be ? ” in¬ 
quired the Professor, passing his 
hand through his long hair. 

“ They are actively engaged in 
hunting a certain gentleman’named 
Dougal Cameron, who lias a repu¬ 
tation second to none in these 
parts as a poacher.” 

“ But really, you know, I quite 


C.N. NEW SERIAL 

Story by Herbert Strang 

In the next number of 
tlie C.N. appear the first 
chapters of a fine serial 
story by Herbert Strang,- 
whose splendid books for 
boys are very widely known. 

The story opens in Cairo, ‘ 
and tells of the adventures 
of a boy who accompanies 
his uncles' on an exciting 
expedition in the regions, 
of the Upper Nile. 

Mr. Herbert Strang in¬ 
troduces us to- new and 
thrilling experiences, and 
our readers may look for¬ 
ward to many delightful 
hours of reading. 


fail ■ to see- what that scoundrel 
Cameron has to do with the case,” 
sighed the Professor, wearily. 

Angus laughed. 

“ At this moment,” he observed, 
“ the worthy gentleman is busy 
poaching, your preserves,” 

The Professor, his lethargy fallen 
from him like a cloak, leaped to his 
feet. 

“ Great Aristotle ! ” he shouted.' 
“ You mean to stand there with 
your odious police companions be¬ 
side you and tell me .as coolly as a 
-—as a—icicle that you are allowing 
that villain to invade my preserves 
with impunity ? ” 

“ Steady on, sir,” cried Ian, vainly 
endeavouring to suppress his laugh¬ 
ter. “ Don’t you see that the thing 
has been fixed up as a blind for 
Bolvido ? ” 

“That’s it, sir;" chimed.in the 
inspector. “ We just gave Cameron 
the tip that he would'be given the 
blind eye if he visited your place 
tonight, and then, when he had left, 
talked freely in the village of our 
going up to your place to catch him/’ 

“ But doesn’t he think that that’ 
is your plan ? ” asked Rupert. 

“ Bless you, no,” laughed the 
inspector. “ We hinted to him 
that we were after * moonshiners ’— 
secret whisky distillers, you know— 
and he quite realises that his pre¬ 
sence up here tonight serves as a 
blind. The only thing is he doesn’t 
realise for whom it is intended.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s better to 
lose some of my livestock than 
my papers,” sighed the Professor. 
“ But, upon my word, T do wish that 
villain had been caught.” 

“Not much longer now, Deben¬ 
ham,” said Sir Henry consolingly. 
Even as he spoke the old grand¬ 
father clock struck one. 

Angus turned to the little party. 

“ Everyone know-his job ? ” he 
asked. A ready chorus of assent 
greeted him. 

“ Right,” he continued. Take 
up your stations and turn out all 
the lights.” 

After what seemed hours to the 
chums, crouching in the darkness,' 
the sound of approaching footsteps 
was heard, the door opened, and 
the voice of Angus, as cool and calm 
as ever, was heard. 

“ Here ye arc, sir,” he whis¬ 
pered. “ The papers is hid in yon 
desk.” 

“ Good,” muttered another voice, 
which the chums recognised as 
Bolvido’s. “ You’ve done well.” 

The.next instant the room was a 
blaze of light, dnd Bolvido found 
himself confronted by the levelled 
revolver of the detective inspector. 
His hand was in his pocket, and 
like a flash he fired his revolver. 

The inspector uttered a cry as a 
bullet pierced his wrist, and with a 
snarl Bolvido swung round on 
Angus. ; 

But quick as he was, someone 
else was quicker. Ian dived for¬ 
ward and, grasping him round the 
knees, brought hint down with one 
of the finest “ Rugger ” collars that 
young gentleman had ever executed. 

A scuffle, the snick of handcuffs, 
and it was all over. Never again 
would Bolvido trouble the worthy 
Professor, who, even at that excit¬ 
ing moment, stood rubbing a bump 
on his head and muttering “ Great 
Aristotle ! ” at regular intervals. 

The police have departed with 
their prisoners and the remainder 
of the little party are sitting round 
the dining-room table armed with 
warming mugs of cocoa. 

Angus raises his mug and an¬ 
nounces : 

“ A toast, gentlemen: ‘ The three 
boys who have done so much to 
bring a scoundrel to justice.’ ” 

The toast is drunk, and then 
Rupert, blinking through his 
glasses,. rises. 

“ As the cleverest of us three,” 
he solemnly announces amid 
laughter, “ I have much pleasure 
in giving you a toast: To the 
boat.” 

“ One minute,” cries Sir Henry, 
“ Let us combine the two toasts. 
Gentlemen, my toast is : 

“ Three boys and a boat.”. - 


Who Was He? 

The Gloomy Ruler 

A king who had succeeded to 
a splendid throne and great 
wealth, and had then been 
elected to a still more dazzling 
honour found, like Solomon, as 
life went on, that pomp and 
power were only vanity and 
vexation of spirit. He therefore 
resigned his crown and retired * 
from the world to end his days in 
thought and meditation. 

The throne he handed over to 
his only son, a young man who 
thus had within his power the 
making of a great and glori¬ 
ous name. Every opportunity 
seemed to lie within his grasp, 
yet he miserably failed. 

His revenues far exceeded 
those of any other prince of his 
time, his navy was greater than 
that of any other power, and his 
armies were composed of the 
best troops led by the ablest 
generals of the day. But by 
misusing these for purposes for¬ 
eign to the rising spirit of free¬ 
dom and toleration he ruined his 
country, and gave it a set-back 
from which it never recovered. ■ 

In boyhood the king had the 
best and ablest of teachers. Not 
only did he study languages, and' 
the classics, and the latest science 
of his day, but he was taught 
manly accomplishments such as 
fencing and riding and tilting, 
though for these things he never 
had very much love. 

The boy was unlike other boys. 
He was cautious and reserved and 
often suspicious, seemed older 
than his years, and had none of 
the usual buoyancy of youth. 
As years went by his gloominess 
increased. 

When he mounted the throne 
he actively directed the policy of 
his ministers, and State docu¬ 
ments that have been brought to 
light in recent years show by 
their many marginal notes in the 
king’s handwriting that he was, 
at any rate, a patient and careful 
student of all the papers brought 
to liis notice for signature. 

As a king he was a monster of 
bigotry and cruelty, as the head 
of the State he ruined his country 
and lost part of the splendid 
empire he had inherited, as. a 
husband he was unkind and 
callous to at least two of his four 
wives, he is suspected of murder¬ 
ing his eldest son, as a friend lie 
was faithless, and in his personal 
life he was evil and unrestrained. 

Disaster seemed to dog his foot¬ 
steps. The very elements fought 
against him, and after the* de¬ 
feat of the proudest fleet. the 
world had ever seen, his vessels 
were broken up by the winds 
and the waves. He intrigued 
against neighbouring monarchs^ 
but invariably 
failed. 

At last, when 
72 years old, 
he died a disil¬ 
lusioned and 
disappointed 
old man, suffer¬ 
ing terribly, 
from an un¬ 
usual complication of diseases. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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c C7*e (greenwoods Laugh With the Voice of Joy 



DF MERRYMAN 

“What is the matter with your 
brother ? When I passed 
him in the street this morning I 
noticed that'his hatld was heavily 
bandaged.”' 

, “ Reckless driving.” 

*. “I wonder he hasn’t killed 
himself on that motor-cycle.” 

“ It wasn’t a motor-cycle.- it 
was a nail 1” . 

0 0 * B . 

Hello, Everybody 

A parrot who comes from Peru 
Has learned to say “ How do 
you do ? 

So a radio set 

With all haste we must get, 
For she’s “ broadcasting ” now at 
the Zoo. 


0 


□ 


Why is a poor singer like a coun- 
terfeiter ? 

Because he is an utterer of bad 
notes. ' ’ . 

b B 0 

Arithmetical Problem 
Yhe manager of a bank gave in- 
. structions for a thousand £1 
notes to be divided up into, ten 
.sealed packages so that any sum 
from £l to . £1000 could be paid 
without opening any one of the 
packages. 

How was this done ? 

Solution next week 


□ 


- B 


A Little Gentleman 

All day I sleep beside the fire ; 

All night I chase the mice; 

My coat is sleek and satin-soft; 

In habits I am nice. 

I always purr when I am pleased; 

My mistress says I’m fat ; 

In short, I really am, you know, 

A well-conducted cat. 

□ □□ 

Do-You Live at Dalston? 

£) Alston was once spelt Daleston, 
and the meaning is probably 
the' town or village in the dale, 
though some authorities on place 
names think-it may be a personal 
name, when the word would mean 
the town or village of Dale. 

0 ■ - 0 0 

What Ami? 

go soft to the touch and so gentle 
the stroke, . 

■ That few by my first are offended; 
Tumultuous my next, it may justice 
provoke, 

And many the lives it has ended. 
These parts, when combined, 'dis¬ 
cover my whole. 

The glory and pride of a nation ; 
His name is writ large on honour’s 
brave roll, 

And worthy is he in his station. 

Answer next week 


W HY is a watch-dog bigger by 
night than by day ? 

Because he is let out at night and 
taken in during the day. 


Alphabetical Puzzle 
All. these can be expressed by 
one letter. . Do you know'what 
they are ? 

A part of our body. Famous gar¬ 
dens. A great body of water. An 
insect. A. vegetable. A measure. 
An exclamation.- A bird. A bever¬ 
age. A question. Yourself. 

Answers next week 

□ ' 0 ' 0 

W HY is.a telescope like time ? 

Because .it brings distant 
things near. ■ 

0 0 . 0 

The Zoo That Never Was 



The Bowdlesplosh 

You think this beast has come 
along 

To have a drink ?, Well, you are 
wrong. 

It never puts its mouth right in, 
But merely likes to wet its chin. 

0.. a .0 
An Ancient Railway 
A .young lady from Australia 
visiting friends in England 
was taken to Shakespeare’s birth¬ 
place, Stratford - on - Avon. For 
hours she walked about the town, 
thrilled by the thought that she 
was in such a famous place; treading 
the streets that Shakespeare knew. 

At last it was time to leave, and 
the little party went to the railway 
station, where the Australian lady 
was again duly impressed. 

“ How wonderful! ” she ex¬ 
claimed in an awed voice, “ to think 
that he too must have waited on 
this platform when he went up to 
London 1 ” 

□ 0 0 
Do You Know 

Yhat the nightingale sings quite 
as much by day as it does by 
night ? It is the cock that sings. 

That galvanised iron is not gal¬ 
vanised at all .? The iron has 
simply been dipped into molten 
zinc. 

That small flies are not young' 
ones that will grow up ? What¬ 
ever size they emerge from the 
pupa they will remain for life. 


JJow would you say in one word 
that you had met a doctor ? 
Metaphysician. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Window Problem 
The dotted line shows 
the original shape of the 
window; the solid line 
shows how it was made 
double the size. 

Do You Know Me ? The letter g 
Beheaded Words Chair, hair, air. 



Then and Now 




A taxi cab, 1923 


Jacko Explains Football 

day Mrs. Jacko called her son aside, and said : 

Vt “ Im afraid my boy doesn't make a. very good host. 
Remember that little Tou-Tou is a foreigner here, and has no 
friend but you. You shouldn't avoid him and run off to play 
with other "boys, as you do. Take him with you and introduce 
him to your own friends.” 

Jacko groaned.. “ It's bad enough having him at-home with¬ 
out dragging him after-me when I go out,” he muttered. 

“ Where are you going now ? ” asked his mother. 

“ Football,” replied Jacko sulkily, fingering the latch. 

“ Then take Tou-Tou with you,” commanded Mrs. Jacko. 

Her son raised his voice. 

“Like to come and play football, Toot? Don’t bother if 
you're busy. It’s not the proper time of year.” 

“ I:come,” cried Tou-Tou, bursting from the parlour. 

“ I call it dangerous, playing in spectacles,” muttered Jacko ; 
but all Tou-Tou said was: “ I am very sport. I fear for nothing.” 

As. they went Jacko thought gloomily that the foreigner 
would surely disgrace him. He tried in vain to explain the game. 

“ There's a ball,” be began. 

“ Yes, I know ; you hit with stick.” 

“ No,” said Jacko. “ That's hockey. Listen. You kick the 
ball with .your foot like this-” 

He aimed a kick at a puff ball, which burst instead of scudding 
along the ground. They ran from the powder and the smell. 

“ . . . You kick it. to the goalpost,” continued Jacko, 

recovering from a choking fit. “A goal——” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Tpu-Tou; “ I know, gold/ yellow.” 

“ No ! ” bawled Jacko, nearly beside himself. “'Look here, 



1 Tou-Tou came tearing down the field with the ball under his arm 


you try to get the ball, and everyone tries to get it away from 

yon. But you hang on to it, see ? And then-” 

“ One try to say who has it,” interrupted Tou-Tou again. 
“ Who. finds it, you call her * he/ ” 

“ NO ! ” bellowed. Jacko. “ That's-Hiint-the-Slipper. Oh, I 
give it up.” 

“ I understand superbly,” rejoined Tou-Tou. 

1 Feeling very sorry for himself, Jacko introduced the foreigner 
to the other boys,. who good-naturedly welcomed him into 
the game. 

Then Tou-Tou came tearing down the field with the ball 
Under his arm. Past the goal, over the common, down the 
road he flew. 

The others shouted after him in vain. One part of Jacko's 
explanation, at least, had been clear to him : hang on to the ball . 
He hung on ! ‘ ‘ - 

Over tramlines, bridges, and level crossings they chased him, 
till finally he doubled back to the Jacko's house, burst through 
the kitchen, up the stairs, into his bedroom, and then, leaning 
from’ the window, shouted, “ I won ! ” 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

More Wheat 

A new strain of wheat, called 
Marquis the Third, has just 
been produced in the University 
of Alberta, and tests have shown 
that it will give a greater yield 
per acre than any variety 
hitherto produced. An average 
yield ’per aCre * s about thirty 
bushels, but Marquis the Third 
yielded fifty bushels an acre 
in 1921 and thirty : five in 1922. 

A few extra bushels an acre 
does not sound very much, but 
if the extra bushels are multi¬ 
plied by the millions of acres 
mnder wheat the’ whole world 
oyer it will amount to enough 
wheat to feed a nation. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Encore du Ble 

x On vient de produire a l’Uni- 
versite d’Alberta une nouvelle 
variete de ble appelee Marquis 
III, et les essais ont demontre 
qu’elle rapport era davantage par 
arpent que toute autre variete 
produite jusqu’a present. 

La moyenne du rapport par 
arpent est d’environ trente bois- 
seaux, mais Marquis III a fourni 
cinquante boisseaux par arpent 
en 1921 et trente-cinq en 1922. 

Un surplus de quelques bois¬ 
seaux par arpent ne parait pas 
grand’chose, mais sil’onmultiplie 
ces boisseaux supplementaires par 
les millions d’arpents en cultiva¬ 
tion de ble dans le monde entier, 
le total donnera assez de ble pour 
nourrir une nation. 


Tales Before Bedtims 


Surprises 


ISJurse- said: “Well, you 
^ * can't be always having 
presents and surprises, / think 
you get quite enough at Christ¬ 
mas and on -j’our birthdays' 
When I was a little girl——” 

But June and Bobby did not 
hear the rest. They were not 
always too polite. They went 
away and whispered. 

“ She’s not going to help us,” 
Bobby said. “ So you go off, 
and I'll go off, and we’ll both 
try to get the other some sort of 
a surprise by tea-time. Even a 
little thing will cheer us up this 
dull day.” 

“ Right you are, Bobby,” 
answered June. And they 
slipped away ont of the 
nursery. 

They talked to Mother in 
turns, and spent the afternoon 
dodging one another, and hiding 
things in drawers when foot¬ 
steps were heard. 

The time flew by, and it was 
the shortest wet afternoon they 
had ever known. Then the 
bell sounded for tea ! 

They stood outside the. door 
while Moflier * arranged June's 
surprises for Bobby ; and Bob¬ 
by's surprises for June. Then 
she called, and they went in. 
They both had a lovely Christ- < 
masy birthdayified sort of 
feeling as tliey saw the parcels. 

They tore them open. 

“ Oh, good ! ” shouted Bob¬ 
by. “Just what I wanted.”' 
And he unwrapped and put on 
a lovely Red Indian’s hat, 
made of brown paper and 
feathers and brightly painted. 

But June was saying : 

“ Oh, Bobby, how jolly ! ” 
and holding up a little che^t of 
drawers made of match-boxes. 

There were more surprises! 
Bobby took up another, and 
said : 

“ Oh,. thanks, June. Can 
you really spare it ? ” And 
gazed happily at a book called 



Birds' Eggs, which June had 
given him from her collection. 
She said: 

“ Why, yes. But, Bobby, 
can ,you really let me have 
these tubes of gold and silver 
paint ? ” And then they both 
saw something else. ‘ 

“ Mother have you put these 
here ? ” they asked ; and each 
unwrapped a packet of choco- 
ate. “ Oh, thanks ! ” 

“ It has been nearly as nice 
as a real birthday,”'they both 
agreed. “ And we’ve each of 
us had three presents ! ” 
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